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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


THE ROMANCE ¢ OF SCIENCE. 
THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 


GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. With several Illustrations. Post Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. 


Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 
By Sir 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 
ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. a. A Post 
Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 


TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


With numerous 





THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S8. Post Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, 
and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British | 


Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 





[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre-~ | 


historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages. } 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6a. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, MA. 


Feap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


ms 
tare,"—Scoteman. *.* Others in preparation. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


(This Series of Books will deal with the Chicf Systems of Ancient Thou; ght, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. | 


ARISTOTELIANISM. Part I. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 


TOTLE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Tart U1. THE 
ey AL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYC HOLOGY, the POLITICS. | 
By = Rey. W. GRUNDY, M.A, The Two Parts in 1 vol, Feap. Svo, cloth boards 
2s, 64 


EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford | 


College. Feap. 8vo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


(The object of this Series isto bring readers face to face with the Sourcesof E arly European History, 
and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent grayp of the subject than can be had 
from second-hand compilations. | 


Crown Syo, cloth boards, each 4s, 
ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 
“Its literary merits are very considerable.” ~Scotsman. 
ENGLAND. B 
Reign of Richard IIT.” 


“The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of | 
historie manuals.”—Athenaeun. 


FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., | { 


7 Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &e. 
Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable m: atter.””— Guardian. 


*.* "Others in preparation. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, [CARING 
BRIGHTON : 





135, NORTH STREET. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 


Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. Svo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq. B.A: 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Saxon 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than "study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects.””—Spectator. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 
Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 


**Much instruction will be found in a small compass.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 


History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution of 1688. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Fe: ap. Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE OUSE. By the Rev. A J. Foster, M.A. With Map 


and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


CAPITAL, LABOUR, and TRADE, and the OUTLOOK. 


Plain Papers by M ARGARET BENSON. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


/MORGAN, LIFE and TIMES of BISHOP WILLIAM. The 
Transl: ator of the Bible into the Welsh Language. By the Rev. WILLIAM HUGHES. 
Small post Syo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WITHIN the VEIL. Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


By the Author of ** The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.’”? Small post Svo, 


cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 
Feap. Svo, printed in red 7 black, half-bound, 2s. 6d; limp 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
Persian, 4s. ; limp German calf, 5s. ; vellum circuit, 6s. 
A new Edition based on the best text, and without cn rtailen ut or modification, 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Rey. E. L. CUTTS, Author of “Turning Points of Church History,” &c. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


‘HERBERT'S POEMS. New Edition, in Red and Black. 


Small post 8ve, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
| MONUMENTAL. HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 
By the 


Fcap. 8vo, 





CHURCH. By ROMILLY ALLEN, Esq. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (The Title Deeds of the). 


tev. T. P. GARNIER. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 64 


THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMEN T. By the Right 


Rey. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Post Svo, cloth boards, 4s. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS: a Critical Enquiry. By the 
late Rey. RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE, LUL.D., D.C.L., ‘Author of * Sante Reasons 
against joining the Church of Rome,” &c. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 5s 





BOTANICAL WALL 1 DIAGRAMS. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. Size 314 in. by 24 in, 


Edges Lined with Canvas, with Binders for Hanging up, price One Shilling cach; 
Canvas, Varnished, One and Sixpence each; or Roller, Two Shillings each. 


These Prints are particularly suited for Class Teaching. An accurate life-size representa- 
tion of one single plant is given, as a rule, in each, accompanied by greatly enlarzed repro- 


| ductions of the various characteristic parts of each subject —viz., Leaf, Blossom, Parts of the 


Blossom, Husk «nd Seed. 
The Plants setected are for the most part indigenous, a few exceptions being made in the 


James Gairdner, Author of “ The Life and | case of specimens important on account of typical characteristics or of their value in commerce. 


Cheapness, accuracy, and artistic excellence are the chief merits claimed-for this series, 
Tun FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED: 
| OAK. | } wens SoS AGO. | HOPS 
AMOMILE. MARSH MARIG 
SCARLET peunes. | COMMON ELDER. | ese MAR’ oo LLY ond SNOWDROP 
SCOTCH | DEADLY NIGHT SHADE. | MEZEREON 
Over Thirty others are in course of preparation. 


CROSS, Wc 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
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O ARTISTS and Others.—TO be LET, 
excellent STUDIO and snug BACHELOR'S QUARTERS com- 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end, 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &c.— 
Apply to Hovsexeeren, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane; or to the Mayacer, 
, Chancery Lane. 


L_ESS0ns 93 given in ANCIENT and 


MODERN GREEK by a Native Professor. Terms moderate. 
Easy and successful method.—Apply to Messrs. Franz Tuimm & Co., 
nae oreign Seeneeees, 24, Brook Street, santen, We w. 


To EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, 


AUTHORS. ar wins J undertaken from a. German 
French, and Spanish, Novels, History, Travels, Biography, rats 
Terms low.—Address Lewis F IELD, 24, +24, Allenby Road, Porest Ht Hill, s 


OW OW FEW CAN W WRITE CORRECTLY, 


and how very few express tote | thenrite 5 pracetully and wih 
precision! Strictly PRIVATE LESSON N, either orally or by 
post, and the grammar, punctuation, aa style of writing (whether of 
waperpans private letters, essays, poems, sermons, aN a irene om ol 

S. intended for the press), most carefully revised by G. WASE 

TON MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of “ The Dean's English,” a Bad 
English Exposed, ”“ The Revisers’ English,” “Common Errors,” and 
other critical works on the English language.—Terms on application at 
16, New Burlington Street, W., London. 


JPRENCH CONVERSATIONAL LES. 


SONS.—A LADY, who has been engaged for ‘eight yearsin con- 
ducting large public English Classes for Ville de Paris, and also 
for the Association Polytechnique in that city, is now desirous of 
finding PUPILS who wish to continue their fluency of speech in the 
French language —Address F.T. M. (French), 16, Breakspear Road, 
St. John's, S.E. 


MESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT SARDEE, W.C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
steadily increasing demand for Speceneiene by this | celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 

ig me Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application 


rPENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


of ORLENTALISTS, SEVILLE, SEPT.-OCT., 1892 —DR. LEIT- 
NER, Woking, will GIVE PARTICULARS to intending Members 
and will REGISTER ‘SUBSC RIBERS for Dr. Bellew's volume on the 
Ethnology of Affghanistan, the Summaries of Research in 16 Oriental 
specialities, the Japanese volume, and other forthcoming publications 
of the rece’ ently held Ninth Oriental © al Congress. 


RIENTAL CONGRESS NUMBER of 


the ASIATIC QUARTERLY contains full proceedings and 
abstracts of 120 Papers or Speeches, including Memos from Abbés 
Albouy, Graftin ; Pasteur Fesquet; Drs. Skarstedt, Myrberg, Fried- 
linder, Baronian, Pandits Nyari atna, Rikhi Kesh Shastri, Janardhan, 
Dvividi, Dhruva, Gopalach: arlu ; Rajas Nizamulmulk, Khushwaatia, 
Tagore, Rikakushi Tsuboi, Daigoro Goh, Okoshi, ‘Limboomke DE 5 
Messrs. Bowden, Nevill, € ull, &. Portraits of Duke of Connaught, 
Archduke Rainer, Dr. C. Taylor, Col. Grambcheffsky, &. Photos of 
Sumatra Ocloes, Pa ‘amir mir Hutz &e. Ms up of Russi: m Exp lorations, &c. 


Ls al a | 

A SIATIC QUARTERLY also contains 
the CZAR’S REMARKS on INDIA, and Papers, Gpeeshes, or 
Letters, by Sirs C. Nicholson, L. Griffin, R. Me wile, A. , ae B. N.C. 
Braddon, W. Elliot, J. D. Hay; Hons. G. Curzon, 8. J. W “ "Hon. A. 
Mizzi; Profs. Sirs ‘M. Williams, Adams, 8. Le “=, “WwW itton-Da rie 
4, Oppert, Wassa Pasha, Sir P. ¢ olquhoun, Italian Ambassador, G 
Minister, M. Aymonier, Drs. « Taylor, Sehlichter, Blau, Slut 
Leitner, Bellew, Montet, Phéné; Dons Gayangos, Simonet, Dona 3 
Mser. Lamy ; : Messrs. M. Adler, « oll ez, Cartailhac, Johnstone, «, < 
V. A. Smith, G.8., R. Sewell, W. Simpson, Leland, Flinders 
Petrie, Fawcett, laine, Helibarton: Steveni. R. Michell, M. Wood, 
Carmichael, Mathison, Begg, Hooper, Haité, Tait, Vossion, Corbet, 
liyde Clarke, A. Didsy, Lewis Generals Dennehy, Showers ; Com- 
missioner Felle +’; Drs. Chotzner, Edkins, Kingsmill, Jones; Cols, 
Tanner, G rambehe ‘ffsky, Huart, Clarke; © ants. Malix: Day, Guirau- 
don, Biddulph; MM. Pret, Reynaud, Rudy, ¢ tuimet; Profs. Maspero, 


































Oppert, Cordier, Amellneau, Réné Basset, Beauregard, Derembourg, 
Schiexel. Abel, ‘Ziemer, Lincke, L. de Rosny, Vase: mecellos, Robiou, 
Dugat, Hordern. —Apply to Pesuisuen, Vriental Lustitute, Woking. 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHIBALD BARR, D.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, Ex AMINER IN ENGINEERING. 

MARCUS BECK, M.D, F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London Exaarixen IN pes Y. 

tE. & BRAUNHOLTZ, 9 ‘University Lecturer in French, 
Camb dge, Ex woo hy ro ee LANGUAGE AND LiteRaATURE. 

K _- BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German, Cam- 
Lo ge, EXAMINER IN GerMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

dD. x SNNINGHAM, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 

e University of Dublin, "Examiner In ANATOMY. 

Sir ove E DUCKWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer _on Clinical 

+ pened in St. Bartholomew's’ Hospital, "London, EXAMINER IN 
EDICIN 

R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator in the Cavendish 
Physical Laboratory, Cambridge, ‘Examiner 1N Puysics. 

A. H. GREEN, M.A., FRS , Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford, EXAMINER IN GEOLOGY AND PAL@onTOLoGy. 

C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in Univer- 
sity Comeae, Aberystwith, Examiner iN Encuisn LANGUAGE AND 
UITERATU RE. 

w. = Bis KS, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in Firth College, 

ield, EXAMINER IN MATHEMATICS. 

ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pathology, St. 

maeys Hospital, London, Examinen ix Patnotocy aNp Morpip 


ATOMY. 

G. R. x MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural 
History, pe Saluseum Examiner 1s Botany. 

+A. & PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Ciassieal ‘Lecturer, Magdalene 

College at Examiner in Cuassic 

{REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History 
in Jesus College, Oxford, Examiner 1x History. 

WILLIAM fas AMSAY, Ph.D. F.R.S, Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, ‘London, Exasuner 1n_Cuemistry. 

{EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P., (late) 3 roy of Roman Law 
in University Coll ees, London, EXAMINER IN 
. 8. SHERRINGTON, 9 M.B., Lecturer on Physiology i in St. Thomas's 
Heapitel ia ndon, Baise in Puysto.oey. 

A. R. RIMPSON M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the 
M any of hainbeteh, EXAMINER ry OBSTETRICS AND D1seasEs 


r Wo 

THOM, AS STEV ENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and 

er ] urisprudence, Guy's Hospital, London, EXAMINER IN 
RENSIC MEDICINE axp Pustic Heatran. 

R ALDH STOCKMAN, M.D., Examiven iy Materia Mepica axp 
PHARMACY AND ceo Se AND THERAPEUTICS. 

iD ABS Y W. THOMSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University 

College, Dundee, Examixen 1x ZooLoey. 

JAMES WARD, M.A., Se.D., Lecturer on Philosophy in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, EXAMINER 1x Puiosoray ano PowrricaL 
Economy 

The Senepiaces against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at 
the end of November. APPLICATIONS are invited for the posts they 
now fill, which should be sent in on or before Novemper 28TH, and may 
be accompanied by testimonials (copies only) or references at the 
candidates’ discretion. The appointments will be for three years, at 
the expiration of which Examiners are not eligible for re-election. 


For further particulars apply to . 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
Manchester, October, 1891. 


RESHAM COLLEGE 


BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


e INTRODUCTORY PART ofa COURSE of LECTURES on 
THE GEOMETRY of STATISTICS,” will be delivered by KARL 
PEARSON, M.A., on NOVEMBER 17, 18, 19, and 20. The Lectures 
will deal with the History, Definition, and Re presentation of Statistics, 
and will be copiously Illustrated hy Diagrams and the Lantern. They 
commence at 6 p.M., and are free to the public. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 


WALES (BANGOR). 











APPLIC. AZIONS tavited for the CHAIR of LOGIC, PHILOSOPHY, 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY, now Vacant in this'¢ ‘ollege, owing to 
the appointment of ~~. Henry Jones to the Chair of Philosoph 
and Khetoric in the University of St. Andrews. Stipend £250, with 
share of fees guaranteed up to £50. Applications, with 40 copies of 
We monials, to be in the hands of the undersigned not later than 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 25rn. The new Professor will be expected to 
enter on his duties at the beginning of the New Year. For further 
particulars apply to 

WV. CapwaLapr Davres, Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, Oc October ber 27th, 18: 1891. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The = ntres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, ¢ ‘heltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, *Dunfrie s, Edinburgh, Inve ress, ce Leicester, Liverpool, 
amon, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

ruro, &e. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.I 


M UPrIE's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GULNEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation 
Cate rane of English Books for 1801, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
} pa ls. Vrospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
241, Bromptou Road; and 2, King Strect, Cheapside. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE a CALL. Mr, 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. Beveri L. Rignold, ¢. 
Dalton, Douglass, East Russell, Leigh, eith, Drew, J. and 
W. Northcote, &c.; Miss E » Mrs. » Mrs. 
Leigh, and Mise Clase Jocks 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CRUSADERS. mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr, Henry Kemble. 
Mr. York Stephens, Mr. Sant Matthews, Mr. A. A. Aynesworth, 
Mr. Leith, and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Winifred Emery 
< Olga Brandon, Miss Lillie Belmore, Miss T. Mayer, Mis 

E. Williams, and Lady Monckton. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, GODPAPA. Mr. C. H. Hawtrey, 
Mr. James Nelson, Mr. William Wyes, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, 
and Mr. Charles Brookfield; Miss Annie Irish, Miss Vane 
Featherston, Miss V. Armbruster, and Miss Lottie Venne, 
At 8.15, ROSABEL. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS ay at 9,AUNT JACK. Messrs. G. Giddens, 
R. Smith, 8. Hicks, G. Maxw ell, W. T. Riley. C, k, 
Quinton, Farren, Brough, J: - Clulow, and Edward Righton ; 
Misses Susie Mn Ethe tthews, and Mrs. John \ Wood. 
At 8.15,A MUTUAL MISTAKE, Messrs. Rock, Clulow, 
and Miss Vaughan. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and ,» Mr. CHaries ne. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. David 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, say Oleott, rem 
Saxe, Welton Dale ; Mesdames M. A. Victor, — on 
Findlay, Luc Buckstone, and J. Nesville. At 8, LI rise 
and FRITZCHEN. 


ae. I LANE THEATRE. 
Manager, Sir Avcustus Harnis. 

THIS EVENING. at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs, & 
Warner, C. Glenney, E. Comey, J. Cross, W. Lugg, F. 
Damer, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, Terriss, R. Power, W. 
| and H. Nicholls ; _ NR, J. Millward and Kate 

ames. 





























GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and r, Mr. Joun Hare. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Gerthorne, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. H. B. Irving : 
Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 

rke. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GLORIANA. Messrs. Harry 
Paulton, Forbes Dawson, W. Lestocq, J. A. Welch, J. 
Caversham, and W. H. Vernon; Misses Florence West, 
Georgie | Esmond, and Lydia Cowell. 


HAYMARKET ‘THEATRE. 
—_ EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 
Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden ; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Rose Leclereq, 
Miss Horlock, Miss Ay un, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, Miss Gunn, 
Miss Hetheote, and ss Norreys. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockburn, Eardley Turner, T. W. 
Percyval, J. A. Welch, a Solla, Victor, Alker, Dwyer. 
Ludlow, &c.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, L. 
Seccombe, L. Wilmot, L. “Wyatt, M. Herrick, and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. 











OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, S. Paxton, C. M. Hallard, H. Hunter, F. W. Per- 
main ; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), _ Louise Moodie, 
Adrienne Dairolles, Evelyn M'Nay, © Lindsay, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. At 8, A DEAD LETTER. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sipvey Herserte-Basine. 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, AFTER DARK. Mesdames 
E. Terriss, B. Selwyn, 8. Harvey, B. Bonehill, H. Vernon, 
B. Orchard ; Messrs. Henry Neville, W. L. Abingdon, Wilfred 
= —P Herberte-Basing, Fuller Mellish, H. Bedford, G. 
y, & 


ROYALTY THEATRE. _ 

THIS eee at 7.40, EAST LYNNE. Messrs. Austin 
Melford, G. B. Prior, F. H. Westerton, H. de Lange, J. 
Gibson, Field Fisher, &c. ; Miss Frances Ivor, Mrs. Brunton, 
Miss Nina Williams. At 10. 15, THE CAN’T-SING GIRL. 
Lily Linfield and A. Newark. 


ST. JAMES'S ; THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and r, Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, "LORD ANERLEY. Messts. 
George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, Arthur Bourchier, 
Ben Webster, E. W. Gardiner, Alfred ‘Holles, and Herbert 
Waring; Misses Gertrude Kingston, Laura Graves, and 
Marion Terry. th iS 

STRAND THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Winuir Epoviy. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE LATE LAMENTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. Standing, H. Eversfield, G. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, 8. Barraclough, and A. May; a4. 
Cicely Richards, E. Moore, E. Phelps, and V. Bennett. At, 
BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


~ TERRY’S THEATRE. | 
Sole Proprietor and Manager. Mr. Epwarp Terry. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TIMES. Messrs. Edw 
Terry. Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, W. 'T. Lovell, Albert Sims, 
and Fred Thorne: Mesdames Helena Dacre, Annie 
‘Alexes Leighton, M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. Barradell, and 











Fanny Brough. 
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THE REVISED VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Just ready, 
THREE NEW EDITIONS 


ON 


OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 


“ Notwithstanding its tenuity of substance, the opacity of 
the Oxford India paper is remarkable. Whether the type be 
large or small, its legibility is ect, and the cloudy - 
ground, which is the usual ty of printing on thin paper, 
is searcely perceptible. In this result, no doubt, the excellence 
of the printing supplements that of the paper, and these 
together combirre to make these thin editions so supremely 
admirable.”’— Zhe Bookseller, 

Ruby, 16mo, Thin, with Indexed Atlas, 956 pages 

" (63 by 4} by j inches). 
Turkey Morocco, limp, round corners, red under gilt 
ges, 12s. 6d. 
And in various Superior Bindings. 
Minion, 8vo, Thin, with Indexed Atlas, 956 pages 
(8} by 5} by j inches). 
Turkey Morocco, limp, round corners, red under gilt edges, 20s. 
And in various Superior Bindings, 
Pica, royal 8vo, Thin, in One Volume 

(10 by 6) by 2 inches). 

By the use of Oxford India ~—e the five original Royal 
Octavo Volumes are here presented in one portable and light 
book of 2,688 pages. It is much larger type than any single- 
volume edition hitherto published, and will be adopted by 
many for pulpit use. 

Persian Morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt edges, 52s. 6d. 
Turkey Morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt edges, 63s. 


Cheap Editions of the Revised Bible 
ARE NOW READY IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES :— 
Pearl, 16mo (5} by 4 by 1} inches). 
Cloth, red edges, gilt lettered... oa al oo 2. 
American cloth, extra strong, for School use ... 10d. 
Ruby, 16mo (6; by 4} by 1} inches). 
ade 44, edges, gilt lettered eee eco | BSe 
Minion, 8vo (8} by 5} by 1} inches). 
Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered on ua & 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
The Revised Version is the Joint Property of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
Lonpoy : 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp Usiversity Press WAREHOUSE, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


Cc. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press WareE- 
KHousE, AvE Maria Lang, E.C. 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS 


COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX’S “ ANNALS OF 
TACITUS.” 





Just published, demy 8vo, with a Map, price 20s. 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Vol. II. 


BOOKS XI.—XVI. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
“Worthy ot the best traditions of the Oxford University 

Press,"—The Times. 
(Volume I. Books I.—VI., price 18s.) 





Just published, Svo, half-bound, price 14s. 


AN ESSAY on the GOVERNMENT of 
DEPENDENCIES. By Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL 
LEWIS, K.C.B. (Originally published in 1841.) ited, 
with an Introduction, by C. P. LUCAS, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 

_“Tts value is greatly supplemented by Mr. Lucas’s introduc- 
tion, which forms a masterly survey of the present state of the 
colonial question, and, in particular, of the tendencies which 
make for and against inter-colonial and Imperial federation.” 

The Times, 


Just ready, extra feap. Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES—CYCLOPS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. LONG, M.A., 
a of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Rector of Holwell, 

jorset. 


Just ready, extra feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH.—THE WHITE DOE 
of RYLSTONE. With the Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle and The Force of Prayer. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WILLI KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. 


Just ready, royal 8vo, linen, price 28s. 
THE INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By 


W. R. PATON and E. L. HICKS. With a Map of Cos. 


full Clarendon Press Catalogues post free. 


Loxvox: HENRY FROWDE, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 





THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON: the Story as told 


by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. Jn Usum Laicorum. By J. A, FROUDE. 
8vo, 16s. 


‘ Every one with the least pretension to a knowledge of history must read the book and all will admire its strength, its 


honesty, its most accomplished brilliancy.””—Scoltsman. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. Vol. III. 1647-1649. With 8 Maps. S8vo, 28s. 


By 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted by permission of the Proprietors of 


the Daily Telegraph, from Letters published under the title ‘“‘ By Sea and Land” in that Journal. By Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE. With 42 Full-page Plates and 29 Illustrations in the Text. Svo, 21s. 


“‘ The pleasant and entertaining style in which the author writes, and the bright snatches of song which are interspersed 


throughout the book, invest the subject with a charm, while the numerous excellent illustrations add to the value of the 
work.” — Field. ' 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 
Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols., Svo, 28s. 
“Dr. Farrar has given us a most enjoyable book, and has furnished an essentially true picture of the manner in which 


Christianity must have won men by the purity and the hope it brought into an age made hopeless by its own degradation and 
bestiality.””— Bookman.% 


POEMS. By Wittiam Epwarp Harrpo.e Lecky. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
*,* 113 Copies have been printed on Large Paper, applications for which must be made to the Booksellers. 


‘* Everybody who cares for serious literature will wish to see this volume, and every such person will be glad to have 
seen it.’”—Ricuarp Garvett, LL.D., in the I//ustrated London News. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. Morse 


STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. Svo (3 vols.). Vol. II. 18s. 
«‘Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have bfought much to light which Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it 
with a steady radiance of his own.” — Times. 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW ZEALAND ALPS. By 


GEORGE EDWARD MANNERING, Member of the New Zealand Alpine Club, Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia, and Member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z. With 18 Illustrations from 
Photographs and a Map. Royal Svo, 12s. 6d. 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Anprew Lana. 


(3 Etchings) by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO; being an Account of Two Visits 


to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our Homeward Journey. By WALTER J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ‘* The Skipper in Arctic Seas,” and Joint Author of “ Three in Norway,” and “ B.C. 18s7.””, With 
47 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of MY LIFE: an Autobiography. 


Rev. BISHOP OXENDEN, formerly Bishop of Montreal. Crown Svo, 5s. 


THE SON. By the Rev. T. Moztry, M.A., formerly Fellow of 


Oriel, Author of ‘The Word,” ‘* Reminiscences,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


With 20 Illustrations 


By the Right 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 


“Mr. Smith,” &c., &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 25s. 6d. 
‘© The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise......Mrs. Walford’s satire is impartial and delightful.”— 7imes. 
“ ‘The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant interest and movement throughout ; it is, 
in fact, a well-told story by a clever writer.” —-Athenaewm. 


THE BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS; being the First Part of an 
African Theosophical Story. By HUGH E, M. STUTFIELD, F.R.G.S., Author of “‘ El Maghreb : 1,200 Miles’ Ride 
through Morocco.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MERT. 


BALDWIN, Author of * The Story of a Marriage.”” Crown Svo, 6s. 


By Mrs. Atrsep 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
SHE. With 52 Illustrations by M. Greiffen- | COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 


hagen and C. Il. M. Kerr. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. | 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illus- CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations by 


trations by C. H.M. Kerr. Crown Svo, is. 6d. M. Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. Crown Svo, 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, The War of price 3s. 6d. 
the Little Hand. Crown 8vo, 1s. boards; 1s.62.cloth. | BRIC BRIGHTEYES. With 17 Plates 


~ . | aud 34 Illustrations in the Text by Lancelot Speed, 
BEATRICE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. River Haccarp and Anprew Lane. Crown $vo, 6s. 


Crown 





CLarenvon Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN Cornek, E.C. 


Loxpoy: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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THE, MAORI POLYNESIAN, COMPARA. 


F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S., President of the Wellington Philo- 
sophical Boe iety, New Zealand. 700 pp-, royal 8yo, cloth 
lettered, 21s. 

Wellington, es © Z.: 


THE COLONY of f NEW ZEALAND: its 
History, Vicissitudes, and Progress. By WILLIAM 
GISBORNE, Esq., formerly resident in the Colony for 
Thirty-three Years. Reissue, with Statistical Infor- 
mation brought down to 1890. Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s. 


‘A v aluable Le ok for such as really desire to know the story of the 
A good ootid b book.”—Otago Times. 


f 
THE COMMON SALVATION: Notes of 2 


B.A, (Oxon.). Svo, 5s. net. 


Lyon & Briain. 





MOYARRA; an Australian Legend, in Two 
Cantos, by 2 YITTADAIRN.” Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sir Frederick Barlee (who was Colonial Secretary of Western 
Australia for about twenty years) A. to the author of ** Moyarra, 
Sth April, 1873: “ I write one line to thank you for the pleasure you 
afforded me in the perusal of ‘ Moyarra.’ I really enjoyed it, and 
read it several times ; and, to those who know anything of the character 
of the Aca aboriginal, there is nothing overdrawn or far- 
fetehed.”-—-F. P. Banier. 


E. A. PETHERICK & CO., 33, Parervoster Row, E.C. ; 
MELnou RNE, SypsEy, 4 AND ADELAIDE. 


Just published, imperi: ial folio, cloth, Chart patted on ¢: ws ard, price 
1bs. ; or with Chart mounted on cloth and half-bound, price 21s. 


GENEALOGICAL CHART 


OF THE 


ROYAL FAMILY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
In the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 
and Wetten Lines ; with Collateral Branches. 

By the Rey. ROBERT LOGAN, Abington, Lanarkshire. 
Edinburgh : Maeniven & Wattace. 
______—sanidion: J. FE. Serie Gs, 2 23, Old Bailey. 


RexAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S L. 
THURSDAY, 19rn NOVEMBER, at 8.50 p.m., 
The foliowing Paper will be read:—*SOME POINTS in the 


TloAcreia ray ’ A@nvalwy,”” by C.W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
20, Hanover Square, W. 
CATALOGUES. 

JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & co, 3 37, SOHO SQUARE. 

Seveness and Dry snes, ticking and 
itati f - 

THROAT = or  - ances nee co 

JUJUBES, > In contact with the 

e n contact Wi e 

IRRITATION glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 

AND Glycerine in these agreeable con- 

Te hanes, Piece tins, is, 1id., Labelled 

xes, ins, Is a €¢ 

COUGH. “JAMES ‘prs & CO., ‘Homeo- 

pathic Chemists.” 

Po H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
BRAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 

and 
PporreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
TES. Also, _ 2 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rpPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. _ 
CAUT 10N—BEWARE “gt, IMITATION S 
ll, LITTLE STANHOP E STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
_ SSTABLISHED 1851. 
Birk BECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
T _ per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on cemanc 


iW per CENT. on CU RRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNULTLES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reecives small sums cn 
eposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THRE E PER CENT. per 
auuum, on erch completed £1. FRancts Ravenscrort Man: wer, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER wonth. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MON 
The BIRKBECA ALMANAC K, ah full particulars post-free, 
application, RANCIS Ravenscrur? Manager. 





ana-| THREE BOOKS for BOOK LOVERS. 





Crown 8vo, 26 Vignette Portraits and facsimile title of 
First Edition, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A FABLE FOR CRITICS. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


PREFACE :—‘‘ This jeu @esprit was extemporised, I 
may fairly say, so rapidly was it written, purely for 
my own amusement and with no thought of pub- 
lication. I sent daily instalments to a friend in New 
York. He urged me to let it be printed, and I at last 
consented to its anonymous pub ication. The secret 
was kept till after several persons had laid claim to its 
authorship.” 

The Title of First Edition, published in 1848, is in 
verse, a facsimile of which is given, besides 26 Vignette 
Portraits of the English and American Authors of this 
time, whom the Author has so amusingly criticised. 
The Portraits represent the authors in 1848. 





Crown 8vo, Portrait of the Author in 1842 with long 
curly hair, and 8 beautiful Photogravures, 
handsomely bound in cloth and imitation vellum. 


Price to subscribers, 5s. net. On day of publication, 
Nov. 23, the price will be raised to 6s. net. 


The VISION of SIR LAUNFAL. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Crown 8vo, 62 Spirited Illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
quaintly bound in dark rough calf, side letterings 
and ornaments, gilt top. 


Price to subscribers, 6s. net. Raised to 7s. 6d. on day 
of publication, about Nov. 23. 


THE ONE HOSS SHAY. 


WITH ITS COMPANION POEMS 

HOW THE OLD HORSE WON THE BET, 

AND THE BROOMSTICK TRAIN. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Loxpon: GAY & BIRD, 
27, Kine Waasen Senses, West Srranp. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 


NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 


Imperial Svo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s. 6d. 


The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Japon Mail.—* It is a noble book....a book of the most valuable and 
genuine character. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a really representative collection, and that he has made every spe cimen 
it contains the objec t, ot careful research and intelligent scrutiny.” 

China Telegraph.— Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho- 
rity, but of these Mr. Bowes stands foremost. Virtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recommenda- 
tion.” 
The Academy.—* Produced with singular care and completeness... 
A worthy sequel to the author’s previous labours in the cause of 
Japanese art.” 

The Times. —* Worthy of its subject and its author.” 

The .Avt Journal.— * Rem: aurkably free from mistakes.” 

The Saturday Review.—"* Let us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
beautiful and e utic ing volume.” 

The Architect.—“ A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 

The Builder.—* Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the 
most useful and rations al books upon Japanese art which has been pub- 
lished in England.” 

Notes and Queries.—* To collectors his books are Fd authoritative as 
is to the lover of Elzevirs the priceless book of Mr, “ms 

St. James's Gazette.—“ The volume is one in whieh, the connoisseur 
will delight.” 


London: Simkin, Mars ait, Hamivton, Kent & Co., Limited 
Liverpool : Eowarp Howe tt. 





Just published, in 2 vols., large 8vo, price 39s. 

, 
LEAY’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
CHRONICLE of the ENGLISH DRAMA, 1559-1661, with Lives 

of the Authors and List of Works. 
Also uniform, price 18s. 
FLEAY’S CHRONICLE: History of the London 
Stage, 1550-1642, with Names of the Theatres, Pieces, and Actors. 
Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 


Just published, 12mo, 5s. net. 


MeRRI 8’S (WM.) STORY of the 
GLITTERING PLAIN. 
Reeves & Texnen, 196, Strand, London. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
AITHFUL SERVANTS; being 
Epitaphs and oy ees recording ther Names and Services. 


Edited by A, J. MUNB 
& ves & Tcnven, 1%, Strand, London, 








DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6s. 
BY JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 


we F anes by JOHN BERWICK, and illustrated by 


me F os Sauce of this novel has had a sale of sixteen editions 
in seventeen months, and the first review of the English Edition 
received by the Publishers says :—“* One of the most fascinating novels 
written for years.” 
Large post Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BY WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of ‘ F.R.S.,’ &. 


The THREE BOOTS. 
A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LONDON. Illustrated, 


This clever novel turns upon an extraordinary hoax and a strange 


won Handsomely bound, large post Svo, 6s. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 


CORRESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe. 
Weimar, the late Charles Dickens, and others. Edited 
by FREDERICK CRAWFORD. With a Memoir of 


Andersen and P its. 

Andersen's letters to his friends, which have been looked forward to 
as a literary treat, have a genuine ring about them, and most of them 
appear to have heen written without any thought of their being pub- 
lished. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, 6s 
BY PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION : a Corsican Vendetta 


Story. Illustrated by R. Andre. 
“ Mr. Tonelli’s book has te advantage of bemg written by one who 
has been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches ot 
Corsican peasant life than is found in other volumes.”—Jlorning Post. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. ; or Library Edition, 2 vols. 63 . each, . 
BY ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being 
a — oy ¢ foes. Sega, ta Peon Mono- 
graphs of the ing Actors, includin enry Irving, 
Seabeaen Tree, J. L Toole, &e. illustrated b = 

. Bernard Partridge, and other well- 





Now ready, large 8vo, handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH the BATTLE 


SMOKE: being Reminiscences in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR MALE, 
Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 

ptian Campaigns. With Portrait < the ‘Author and 
e Illustrations by Sidney Paget, War Artist to the 
ee ated London News in these gules. 

Lorp Cransrook writes :-—‘* Mr. Male’s pernens knowledge of the 


events makes his interesting book more valuab 
Large post Svo, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS in GERMAN 


PRISONS: being Reminiscences during and after the 
Franco-German War. By Canon E. “GUERS, Army 
Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The oat is illustrated with portraits of the leading actors in these 
terrible scenes. The thrilling narrative helps one to realise the self- 
denial and heroism of those who gave up much of the comfort of this 
life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers 


suddenly interned in fortress and hospital. 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


SOUVENIRS of the SECOND 
EMPIRE; or, the Last Days of the Court of Napoleon. 
By the COMTE DE MAUGNY, formerly Minister for 


Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister 
is full of anecdotes relating to all that passed amongst the Court and 
Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of Napoleon III.; 
also numerous —, and particulars as to the lives of all th e 


celebrities of the peri 
Crown Svo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


The DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Con- 
sisting of Twenty-nine Fairy Tales. Translated from 
Various Languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a Memoir of 
Doyle, and an Introduction by a ER of the 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Handsomely — — blue cloth h gilt, gilt edges, 
TOWN Svo, 5s, 


DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Com- 


panion to the “ Doyle Fairy Book” (5s.). 

This volume, which makes a splendid Presentation Book for a child, 
contains most of the favourite fairy tales of childhood, drawn from 
Perrault, old Chap-Books, and the “Arabian Nights.” "The book is 
enriched with numerous exce ~oa Illustrations by Louis Mary, John 
Proctor, and other able Artists 


Large post Svo, cloth, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 
BY MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugi ‘nie. 
INTIMATE RECOLLECTION S of the 


~~ of the TUILERIES ; or, the Eve of an Empire’s 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, large post Svo 


MY MISTRESS the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE; of, Court Life at the Tuileries. 


London : Dean & Son, 160a. Fleet- street, E.C., 


Office of ‘ Debrett’s Peerage,’’ &c. 
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JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
PHARAOHW’S FELLAHS AND EXPLORERS. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘“‘ A Thousand Miles up the Nile,’’ ‘‘ Lord Brackenbury,” ‘‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. 
Richly Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, 18s. 


7 TIMES 3: ‘Miss Edwards compiles with zeal, industry, and judgment, and the progress of Egyptian research is now so rapid, while its restilts are so full of varied interest, that 
PF A. Re guoteased Hevetalegieta, are fascinated by a subject which never relaxes its hold on those who have once yielded to its spell, cannot but be grateful to Miss 
Edwards for summarising the results of the most recent inquiries and discoveries in a form at once popular, attractive, and adequate. The work is copiously illustrated from various 


authentic sources, and should prove an invaluable companion to all who visit Egypt or study its ancient lore.” 


NEw NOVEL S. 
IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE'S” COUNTRY.|THE CHEVALIER of PENSIERI-VANI. 


s ; ispiece. “ Together with Frequent References to the Prorege of Arcopia. By HENRY B. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, orna FULLER. Groumn tive, te. 


mental, 6s. “A precious book......it tastes of genius.’’—The late James Russeit Lowe. 


DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. Crown 8vo,; THE HOUSE of MARTHA. By Frank R. 


STOCKTON, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, Atpemarte Street, Lonpon, W. 
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cloth, ornamental, 6s. 
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LOST, the following BOOKS 7 CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 


In preparation at >. William Morris’s private press, Kelmscott House, Hammersmith, to appear in 
Burns’ Porms, First E dition, July, 1892, in 3 vols., 4to, ca, 1,500 pp., with Frontispiece by Burne Jones. 


8vo, bound by Riviere in maron|GAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. A careful Reprint 





morocco extra, gilt edges (the title of the Original Edition of 1484, with a Glossary and Index. Edited by FRED. 8. ELLIS and 
mounted ) Kilmarnock, 1786 WILLIAM MORRIS. 
: The Edition is limited to 500 Copies, and is being printed with type specially designed by Mr. W. Morris. 
2” Porms,_ First : 
SHAKESPEARE’S or. Present Subscription Price £6 6s. 


‘dition, with portrait by Mar- 
Editio 7 P ors Z 5 t “Students of English mediaeval literature will be grateful to learn, says the Athenaeum, that an exact reprint of ‘The 
shall, and the 11 extra leaves a Golden Legend ’ as originally set forth by William Caxton is in preparation, under the joint editorship of Mr. William Morris 
1. 12 bound by W. Pratt and Mr. F. 8. Ellis. The editors have agreed to give their labours gratuitously in consideration of Mr. Quaritch bearing all 
end, «mo, 00 Yy Ee expenses of production. As the impression will be a limited one, subscribers will do well to send their names to the 
an red morocco, gold borders inside, publisher forthwith.”—7Zimes, Sept. 12th, 1890. 








gilt edges (a fine large copy) BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Prccapinty, Lonpon. 
London, 1640 sane nt catcarote Mertens Re Nn Rh Rs a 
Heywoop (Jasper) The THYEsTEs THE SHELLEY CONCORDANCE. 
s small 8vo 

of SENECA, black letter, smal | & LEXICAL CONCORDANCE to the POETICAL WORKS 

eaaeneid 8 ” of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. A complete Dictionary of every word used by the Poet in his 
PrercE PLowman’s VIsIon and Metttited te E'S ELS to classify each according to its force and meaning. Arranged 

CREDE, black letter, 4to, calf The book is being printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and will be published—in one stout volume, 


London, 1561 imperial 8vo, double columns, bound, £1 11s. 6d.; or Large Paper, a very limited issue, £3 13s, 6d.—on the 


ANYONE HAVING LATELY centenary anniversary of the Poet’s birth, August 4th, 1892. 
BEEN OFFERED any of the above The Printing has advanced to 560 pp., “ Rest’? Specimens of both sizes may be seen. 


we ee ve — BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Procaptuty, Loxpon. 


seers, 186, Strand, hendom W°_|twWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
The Autotype Company, London, Just Out. Large crown Svo, saute 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


““pook wiustration HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 

















Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, | FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
Prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 
AUTO-GRAVURE By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving | With a Continuation to i89Il. 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman | , 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., By CHAS. 8. MIALL. 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco i ts , : . : 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprine,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; | Daiiy News says :—* It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- Rev. S. G. Green, D.D., writes:—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at | wi) tind hercin most serviceable help.” 


the Autotype Gallery— 
ve y THE | Mr. J. Carver. Wittiams writes:—“ It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
| politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, | suidance.” 
NEW | 
si a an Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvrnrvat Srneer, E.C. 


Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by | eapneeninnenieanepen een new brie spetiaieeeeteiniieeetaia RRS AERIS saateciiiiduenicemambiaite 
This day, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 460 pages, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 














sc E A ” | 

from a — lm anignoy oy ational ITAL, SOCIAL, and ECONOMIC Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, neluding | PM oe SEs Se With; THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. | James MacLenosr & Sons Publishers to the University, Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, | 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Author of “The Holy of Holies,” ‘The Unchanging 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, | E Christ,’? &e. 
The new Pamphlet, ‘“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- BS OS. Be “Tt is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
tional Art,” post free to any address. Sxrconp Epirion, crown S8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free | THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Christian’ Union (New York). 
per post, for Sixpence, a Sermons. Saas iittala mama 

F Loxpoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, Loxpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY ’ LONDON 21 AND 22, Furnivau Srreer, E.C.; 21 anp 22, Furnivau Street, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


NEW _WORKS. 


Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S narra- 
tive of her ESCAPE from the 
scene of the recent MUTINY in 
MANIPUR will be published on 
Monday next, in demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and I/lustrations, 15s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on 


Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 





BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN SIMEON. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“An inporet work which may be studied side by side 
with Carl: »— Times. 





A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 


CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A., 


a LIFE RECORD. By his Son, the Rev. CHARLES 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Fucsimile 
Reproductions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“No stimulus is needed to induce society to give a hearty 
reception to these reminiscences.......Strong in memories of an 
art student’s life, in gossip about Mr. Cope’s pictures and 
those of his contemporaries; and in sketches of rustic 
characters noted for their poac hing propensities.” — 7'imes. 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an 
Account ef a Visit to Canada in 1864 and 1865. By 
FRANCES E. 0. MONCK. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


* A capital book, some of the stories are excellent.”’ 
Observer. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 


In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By 


KATHARINE LEE (Mrs. JENNER), Author of “A 
Western Wild Flower.” In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ An interesting and exciting story.” — Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. DE MERSAC.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By 


W. E. NORRIS, Author of “ A Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 


Author of “ Success,’ &c. In 3 vols., crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BEntLEY & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers n Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 





NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &c. 
3 vols. [ Ready. 


HOVENDEN, VC. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 
3 vols. [ Ready. 


URITH : a Story of Dartmoor. ByS. Baring- 


GOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’”—Times. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &. With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Wal- 


FORD, Author of “Mr. Smith.” With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Next week. 


THE SEORET of MADAME de MONLUC. 


By the AUTHOR of “* MDLLE. MORI,” “The Atelier du Lys.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, Author 


of “A Girl of hw People,” &c. Illustrated by Everard Hopkins. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of a 


Country Town. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “Scamp and I,” 
“A Girl of the People,” &. With Illustrations > Everard 
Hopkins. Gesun Sos, 3s. 6d. 


BRAND. A Drama by He Henrik Ibs Ibsen, Trans- 


lated by WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8yo, 5s. (Ready. 


THE COLLEGES of OXFORD : their History 


and their Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the 
Colleges. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 
8vo, 18s. 


“Whether the reader approaches the hook as a patriotic member of 
a college, as an antiquary, or as a student of the organic —— of 
college foundations, it will amply reward his attention.”— Times. 


LYRA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for 


Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE IMITATION of BUDDHA: aang 


a from Buddhist Literature for each day in the year. 
— DEN. With Preface by Sir EDWIN “INOLD. 
San 2s. Hie 


THE LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WoobD. By W, CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of 
the ‘Grosvenor.’” With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. §8vo, 15s. 

“Those who believe that there is no better reading than the lives of 
those who have fought and bled and died for their country, will be glad 
that there has at length appeared a really adequate biography of such 

a true Englishman as Lord Collingwood.”—Anti-Jacobin. 


THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDG 
Discourses on Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNING. 
HAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Combesige, Professor of 
Economics at King’s College. Crown 8vo, 


Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, 
Positivism, Education, Civil Obedience, &. 


FREAKS of FANATICISM. By 8S. Baring- 


GOULD. Crown 8vo 
A New and Chea at E dition of the Book originally published as the 
Second Series of “* listoric Oddities, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE EVOLUTION of PLANT LIFE— 


Lower Forms. By G. MASSEE, Kew Gardens, U. E. Lecturer in 
Botany. With Illustrations. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A Sharp. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MUTUAL THRIFT: an In into the 


Working of Friendly Societies. fa J. F. WILKINSON, M.A, 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. By 


G, HOWELL, M.P. 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Ing 
into Ge Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. HOBSON, 


M.2 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY 


By G. J. HOLYOAKE. 





ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy &vo, half-velium, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. aw 


DANIELL, M.A. bead NR iio 
METHUEN & O CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


Uniform crown 8vo vols,, cloth extra, with Photogravure 
Po ts, price 38. 6d. 


By His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
LIVING THEOLOGY. 


[Just ready, 
Volumes will follow in quick succession by other equally well- 
known and representative preachers. 


Mr. Austin Dobson's Biography of WILLIAM 
HOGARTH, with Bibliography and Cata- 
logue of Prints and Paintings will be ready 
NEXT THURSDAY, demy 8vo, numerous 
illustrations and Photogravure Plates, 
buckram, gilt top, 24s. 


—séPDR. PARKE 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Demy 8vo, fully Dlustrated, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 


“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the 
expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and detailed account 
of the many months’ stay at Fort Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke fills in 
many lacunw which have been left even in the detailed narrative of 
Mr. Stanley himself.”—Times. 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 


K.G. By H TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the New 
Volume in “ The Queen’ 's Prime Ministers” Series. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[Ready November 23. 


THE LIFE of CHRISTOPHER 


COLUMBUS: an Examination of the Historical and 
Geographical Conditions under which the Western Con- 
tinent was Disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into 
the Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By JUSTIN 
WINSOR, Author of “A Narrative and Critical History 
of ‘America, ”” &c. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S ESSAYS 


on ENGLISH LITERATU Translated, with a 
Critical Introduction, by GHORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. 


” _“ His essays are generally just and always interesting.” "— Times. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT, 


and other Places, depicted by RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Author of “ The Soldiers Three,” ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.”” Demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of Three 
Days and Three Months. By C. L. PIRKIS, Author 
of ** At the Moment of Victory,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


cloth, 31s. 6d. 
we thoroughly readable and enjoyable novel.”—Court Circular. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By Frank RB. 


STOCKTON, Author of “Rudder Grange,” &c. Fully 
Iilustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s 
“The author is so full of fun and of via ‘spirits that you fall in love 
with the book as soon as you begin to read it."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE VALLEY COUNCIL; or, Leaves 
from the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego 
Station, N.S.W. Edited by PERCY CLARKE, Author 
of ‘* Three Diggers,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 6s. 


CESAR CASCABEL. By Jules Verne, 
Author of “‘ From the Earth to the Moon,” “ Around the 
wed in Eighty Days,” &c. Illustrated with 80 Full- 

age Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 
“es is another of Jules Vernes bright, racy, we ehertal | stories. 
The book is altogether delightful.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND his 
FATHER; or, Wanderi in the West. By G. NOR- 
WAY, Author of “The Adventures of Johnny Pascoe,” 
&e. Tilustrated by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s 


AN INCA QUEEN ; or, Lost in Peru. 
By J. EVELYN. Mlustrated by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt ed 

“The story is briskly told an full or ineident.”—Spectator. 


ROGER INGLETON MINOR. By 


TALBOT BAINES REED, Author of “ Sir Ludar,” &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 





























London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1891. 
No. 1019, New Series. 


Tnr Epitror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Jl Principe. By Niccold Machiavelli. Edited 
by L. Arthur Burd, with an Introduction by 
Lord Acton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Dvurine the last fifty years the Italian 
Renaissance of the fourteenth century may 
be said to have become again renascent in 
European literature. All its leaders, politi- 
cal as well as literary, have been subjected 
to an investigation so comprehensive in 
scope and so minute in detail that it is hard 
to see what doubtful issues can be left for 
future historians to solve. Among the rest, 
Machiavelli has been resuscitated and re- 
investigated. His old self-painted portrait, 
so to speak, black with the incrustations of 
centuries, no less than with the atramentous 
hues of his own brush and palette, has been 
cleaned and re-hung in a new light—if not 
with any perceptible effect in reducing the 
blackness, at least rendering the strange 
and rare chiaroscuro intelligible and con- 
sistent as a whole. 

For ordinary Englishmen, even for those 
who claim to be educated, Machiavelli 
remains where Lord Macaulay’s brilliant 
Essay left him. But for those who have 
cared to penetrate further, Prof. Villari’s 
Life and Mr. Symonds’s volumes on the 
Renaissance, together with his Life of 
Machiavelli in the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, have given all 
the information they can possibly need; 
while for professed students and scholars, 
who may have occasion for something 
like an exhaustive knowledge of the 
man and his times, the researches of 
modern historians and biographers have 
supplied materials which, in bulk and value, 
are positively bewildering. The reader 
who Seateen to see this proved is referred to 
Mr. Burd’s bibliography—one of the many 
excellent adventitious features which give 
his JJ Principe a foremost place in Machia- 
vellian literature. 

But in supplying a text copiously anno- 
tated with excellent notes, Mr. Burd has 
conferred on the English student of Machia- 
velli a new service of the greatest possible 
importance; for of all the writers of the 
Italian Renaissance, Machiavelli is pro- 
bably the one whose works are most un- 
known to Englishmen at first hand. For 
this, two reasons may be assigned: (1) 
Englishmen, as a rule, have little interest in 
political methods, theories, and policies out 
of touch with their own mode of govern- 
ment. A despot, such as that limned in 
Machiavelli’s Prince—cunning, astute, ruth- 
less, and absolutely unscrupulous—has be- 
come too much a personage of ancient 
history, even if he ever existed in this 


country, to excite the susceptibilities of 
present-day Englishmen. (2) Notwith- 
standing various processes of white-washing 
to which Machiavelli has been subjected, his 
name continuesto be one of the most execrated 
in English literature. Popularly he is re- 
garded as the type of the wholly immoral 
politician : a man who, in the execution of 
his purposes, is restrained by no considera- 
tion of justice or humanity, to say nothing 
of the sanctions of religion: a political 
theorist, whose practical outcome and em- 
bodiment is represented by the infamous 
Caesar Borgia, of whom, indeed—so long as 
his political schemes were successful—he is 
content to be the almost unconditional 
panegyrist, and, so far as he was able, his 
humble and servile imitator and disciple. 
The result has been that, like his alleged 
namesake ‘‘Old Nick,’ Machiavelli has 
been the victim of a denigration beyond the 
actual needs or justice of the case; and this 
has been followed by a supercilious neglect, 
altogether unjustifiable by all well-wishers 
to English culture and historical knowledge. 
This edition of Machiavelli’s most important 
and most Machiavellian work must there- 
fore be welcomed with all possible cordiality. 
Now Englishmen may ascertain, if they will, 
from the ¢psissima verba of the man himself 
—not from expurgated or Bowdlorised 
translations—what Machiavelli was, what 
his political teachings were, and why his 
memory has become, more especially to 
Englishmen, an embodiment of detestation 
and obloquy. In order to make such an 
inference more legitimate, as based on the 
widest generalisation, Mr. Burd has not 
contented himself with giving the text of 
di Principe with illustrative notes; he has 
added infinitely to the value of his work by 
adducing corresponding passages from the 
other works of Machiavelli, more especially 
from the Discorst. The result of this is to 
give the English reader a general conspectus 
of the views of the author, gathered from 
all his best-known writings, and supple- 
mented also sometimes from his correspon- 
dence. The elucidatory light which this 
method imparts to // Principe is very great, 
and renders this edition—no pun is intended 
—facile princeps among all other editions of 
the book. One incidental outcome of this 
full presentation of Machiavelli’s political 
opinions is to prove that the views set forth 
in Jl Principe were the genuine matured 
conclusions of the man himself: that the 
political doctrines therein enunciated were 
not the product of any peculiar or accidental 
set of circumstances, as some have suggested. 
Henceforth the doubt which Macaulay 
expresses in the following sentences may be 
regarded as converted into approximate 
certainty :— 
‘““We doubt whether it would be possible to 
find in all the many volumes of his composi- 
tions a single expression indicating that dis- 
simulation and treachery had ever struck him 
as discreditable.” 
What effect this re-cast of Machiavelli’s 
Il Principe may have on future English 
estimates of his character it is not easy to 
foresee. Not improbably it will revive one 
theory respecting him, which most men 
solicitous of the honour of human nature 


is undeniably false—viz., that Machiavelli 
merely threw into the form of a didactic 
treatise, for satirical purposes, the maxims 
and political procedures incommon useamong 
the despots of the time. As Tommasini has 
put it, in the most exhaustive treatment 
of the question that has yet appeared : 
‘“‘Machiavellianism existed before Machia- 
vel.” Whathe did was merely to transcribe 
its methods from his own intimate know- 
ledge of contemporary and previous history. 
This is no doubt true, and its truth is con- 
clusively demonstrated by Mr. Burd’s notes 
to this edition; but though it has been 
alleged for the purpose, yet as a defence of 
the immorality of the Prince it is no more 
than saying, ¢.g., that vice existed before 
M. Zola, and that all that writer has done 
is to record its most repulsive features in 
the most cold-blooded and realistic manner 
possible. Doubtless, from the satirist’s 
point of view, this might conceivably be 
done with the praiseworthy object of making 
vice more detestable, in harmony with 
Pope’s dictum : 
** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.”’ 

But it is certain that neither Machiavelli nor 
M. Zola couid have had such ethical pur- 
pose in view. They were merely intent— 
like a painter who chooses a repulsive or 
gruesome subject—on the visual representa- 
tion of a hideous actuality. Indeed, Machi- 
avellicertainly—of M. Zola perhaps an analo- 
gous judgment may be pronounced less 
certainly —- intended his presentation of 
extreme political turpitude to have a didactic 
and even hortatory influence. 

At all events, the theory thus mentioned 
is retrospective. If the Italian states in 
their mutual relations had been hitherto 
guided by no other principles than selfish 
greed and aggrandisement ; if the despots 
of mediaeval Italy were accustomed to 
contend like beasts in the arena with all 
the callousness, ruthlessness, and ferocity of 
their wild nature, it is clear that there must 
have been some reasons precedent which 
accounted for such a condition of inhuman 
savagery. Those reasons are not far to find. 
As Settembrini and others have pointed 
out, chiefest among them is the fact that 
mediaeval Romanism had become, so far as 
civilising and ethical influences were con- 
cerned, a miserable failure. Not only had 
the corrupt teaching and example of the 
Papacy decreed a virtual divorce between 
morality and religion; but, by means of its 
——— pretensions and actual sovereignty, 
the Papal power had itself become one of 
the savage beasts in the political arena, as 
ferocious and bloodthirsty as the rest. The 
methods of // Principe, with all their 
diabolical turpitude, were but the trans- 
ference to secular politics of the motives and 
procedures which had long held sway in 
ecclesiastical administration. As Lord 
Acton has well remarked in his learned 
Introduction (p. xxiii.) : 

‘** The divines who held these doctrines [viz., 
that heresy was punishable by death] received 
them through their own channels straight from 
the Middle Ages. The germ theory that the 
wages of heresy is death was so expanded as to 
include the me ey the usurper, the heterodox 
or rebellious man ; and it continued long after 





will wish were true, but which, nevertheless, 





the time of Machiavelli.” 
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And it is just this that gives us a clue to 
the theory of the Prince which is most ac- 
cepted by the best Machiavellian students 
and scholars of our time, and which may 
be roughly distinguished as the Patriotic 
theory. In common with all the political 
theorists and practical men of his day, 
Machiavelli had long been indoctrinated 
with the teaching that the welfare and 
prosperity of the Church was the supreme 
standard of all human conduct and 
opinion. But it was a teaching which the 
disinterested patriot, no less than the selfish 
despot, found applicable to himself: either 
might say ‘‘ Salus populi suprema lex;” and 
in order to secure that salvation and repress 
every tendency to sedition which might 
seem to render it less attainable, might 
advocate or put in practice measures of 
every extreme degree of cruelty and un- 
scrupulousness. Whatever steps conduced 
to order, stability, and firm rule were to 
be adopted without hesitation or flinching, 
no matter at what price of secret treachery 
or open violence. That Machiavelli did not 
dream of a United Italy, such as our own 
time has happily seen achieved, may be 
taken for granted. But his sympathies were 
republican and so far inclined to freedom ; 
and J/ Principe we may accept as an intima- 
tion of the terrible ruthlessness with which 
he would pursue any scheme which promised 
order, justice, and stability to an Italian 
state. 

There are, however, questions connected 
with // Principe which my diminishing 
space will not permit me adequately to dis- 
cuss, and for a fair and enlightened con- 
sideration of which I must refer my readers 
to Mr. Burd’s volume. 

First, there is the critical question how 
far Machiavelli’s political methods, with 
their cynical contempt for the rudiments of 
morality, may, under given circumstances, 
be considered needful to the smooth working 
of political institutions. On this point both 
Lord Acton and Mr. Burd have much to 
say. The former has brought together a 
number of quotations from modern political 
philosophers, generally favouring the stand- 
point of Machiavelli, and pleading that 
states, unlike individuals, are not amenable 
to the requirements of straightforwardness 
and honesty. Lord Acton concludes in a 
passage which I had better quote, as its 
allusive and indirect utterances do not 
easily lend themselves to a definitive con- 
clusion : 

“‘He [Machiavelli] is the earliest conscious 
and articulate exponent of certain living forces 
in the present world. Religion, progressive 
enlightenment, the perpetual vigilance of public 
opinion, have not reduced his empire or dis- 
age the justice of his conception of mankind. 

e obtains a new lease of authority from causes 
that are still prevailing, and from doctrines 
that are apparent in politics, philosophy, and 
science. Without sparing censure, or employ- 
ing for comparison the proper symptoms of the 
age, we find him near our common level, and 
perceive that he is not a vanishing type, but 
a constant and contemporary influence. When 
it is impossible to praise, to defend, to excuse, 
the burden of blame may yet be lightened by 
adjustment and distribution; and he is more 
rationally intelligible when illustrated by lights 
falling not only from the century he wrote in, 
but from our own, which has seen the course 





of its history twenty-five times diverted by 
actual or attempted crime.” 


I had intended setting side by side with 
Lord Acton’s partial palliation of Machi- 
avellianism the more frank and outspoken 
utterances of Mr. Burd, especially in his 
notes to the notorious eighteenth chapter ; 
but the needed quotations would have 
encroached too much on my space. I can 
only commend my readers to turn to the 
volume themselves, with the assurance that 
they will find in Mr. Burd a guide in 
Machiavellian exegetics whose stress upon 
the eternal principles of morality is not 
likely to be biassed or weakened by a too 
partial or tender regard for the brilliant 
qualities of Machiavelli himself. 

Before I conclude I may point out as a test 
of Mr. Burd’s careful editing, and his deter- 
mination not to leave any source unexplored 
that might throw light on the political and 
literary history of J/ Principe, that he de- 
votes some space to the alleged plagiarism 
which Niphus or Nifo made of Machiavelli’s 
work in 1523. M. Nourisson made this the 
subject of an interesting communication to 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, and expended a good deal of 
indignation on the audacity of the plagiar- 
ism. On this point, MM. Deschamps and 
G. Brunet, in their supplement to the Manuel 
du Libraire, say that— 


‘*M. Nourisson reste confondu de tant d’audace; 
nous sommes bien autrement surpris de l’im- 
punité dont a joui le plagiaire, le caractére fier 
et jaloux du grand Florentin etant notoirement 
connu,”’ 


Now I cannot help avowing my suspicion 
that this alleged plagiarism is not quite 
what we mean by the term, and that the 
subject of Nifo’s relation to Machiavelli 
needs further investigation. It is quite 
clear that Nifo did not appropriate Machia- 
velli’s teachings as his own, but merely gave 
a synopsis of // Principe as the commonly 
accredited political creed of the time, with 
the object of rofuting it. This seems 
further shown by the fact that Nifo not 
only wrote the De Regnandi Peritia—the 
supposed plagiarism—in 1523, but pub- 
lished in 1521 a similar work entitled De 
Principe Libellus, in which he aims at making 
the typical ruler the embodiment not of all 
the vices, but of all the virtues of humanity, 
dwelling particularly on the Prince’s obliga- 
tions to clemency, to generosity, and to 
magnanimity. I hope I may be excused 
entering a little into this subject, as I 
happen to have both these exceedingly rare 
tracts of Nifo in my library, and also 
because I had some years ago to investigate 
the matter in reference to another question. 
If one lived in France, one might draw up, 
like M. Nourisson, a communication on the 
subject to the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques; but in England a 
few lines in a literary journal is all that is 
permitted to the bibliophile who takes a 
scholar’s interest in such out of the way 
questions. 

Joun Owen. 











A Vision of Life. Semblance and Reality, 
By William Gifford Palgrave. (Mac- 
millans.) 


Sretpom, surely, has English literature 
suffered a loss so painful and pathetic, as 
by the incompletion of this wonderful book. 
Far greater poets have left imperfect far 
greater works, but not their one master- 
piece. Mourn as we may over “‘ Hyperion,” 
we have the Odes; lament as we must for 
‘‘Christabel,” we have the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.” But the late Giffard Palgrave, 
summing up in one great poem the experi- 
ence of an unique and various life, and 
dying before he could accomplish it, com- 
mands our truest compassion. 
** Ulysses, much-experienced man, 
Whose eyes have known this globe of ours, 


Her tribes of men, and trees, and flowers, 
From Corrientes to Japan.’’ 


So Lord Tennyson addressed him, rightly 
enough. 

Mr. Palgrave, son and brother of distin- 
guished scholars, was educated at Charter- 
house and at Oxford. Leaving Oxford 
with honours in classics and in mathematics, 
he received a commission in the Indian 
Army. An early enthusiasm for missionary 
work among the Arabs proved too strong 
for him, and he left the service to be re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church and into 
the Society of Jesus. For years he laboured 
in India, studied in Rome, lived a missionary 
life in Syria and Palestine, preaching and 
writing in Arabic, with a perfect knowledge 
of the Mahometan East. Upon the dis- 
persion of his mission, owing to the Druse 
persecution, he undertook his great travels 
through Central and Eastern Arabia; and, 
returning after dangers and adventures of 
no common kind, quitted the Jesuits and 
the Church, to enter the diplomatic service. 
He was British Consul at Trebizond, at 
Manila, in Bulgaria, in Uruguay, and else- 
where. In the latter country he died, 
having been first married and afterwards 
reconciled to the Church. He wrote some 
five books of travel or of narrative, or of 
studies upon Oriental questions. He died 
at the age of sixty-two, leaving unfinished 
the Vision of Life. 

Such a man’s vision of life is worth the 
telling ; and from the imperfect structure 
of his poem, we can see well what must 
have been the excellence of his unrealised 
design. The first book is, we have reason 
to conclude, preserved in its final form ; but 
the other two are full of grievous gaps, 
conjectural readings, and outlines in prose 
of what was never accomplished in verse. 
Yet enough remains to show the beauty 
and the truth of Mr. Palgrave’s poetry, and 
with what strength of vision he looked back 
in meditation upon his life, and forward in 
aspiration toward its last goal. Alike in 
spirit and in form, the poem is a Divina 
Commedia of modern times; and, as is but 
natural in modern times, both form and 
spirit are somewhat less lucid and less 
severe than their early model. Yet Mr. 
Palgrave handles the ¢erza rima with a success 
at least equal to that of any other English 
poet: Shelley, Byron, Mrs. Browning, Mr 
William Morris, Canon Dixon, in their 


diverse manners, have not more truly 
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caught the moving measure of Dante. 

Canon Dixon, indeed, in the preface to his 

fine reflected poem Mano, writes : 

‘‘ This poem, in the Italian’s measure made, 
Commended he, if it some deal observe 

The law which on his verse the master laid, 
From which the mcst do in our language 
swerve, 

Who have put forth the triple rhyme to essay 

(Many of greater name than I deserve) : 

That round the stanza still the structure play, 

At end arrested somewhat: this his law, 

Who gave such wondrous music to his lay.”’ 
Mr. Palgrave does not constantly observe that 
law ; and it may be thought, that, essential 
as it is to Italian, in English it procures 
stateliness and precision somewhat at the 
expense of ease, Perhaps it is hardly 
possible to discuss the technical execution 
of a poem so fragmentary : it will be enough 
to give, as an example, a passage of some 
length, fairly representative of the whole: 
** O life of death compact, O priceless gold 

Deep-veined in granite doom, O diamond 
heaven, _ 

Marred by dull earth and darkness manifold ! 

As who ithrough formless clouds by tempest 


riven, 
Of phantom lights and shades, up-gazing sees 
The untroubled splendour of the circling 
Severn, 
Nor the mad railings of the storm, nor seas 
Dashed in tumultuous spray, nor hail-blent 


rain 

May stain the brightness of that starry peace ; 
So the great calm of Love’s all circling reign 

Showed ’mid the phantom whirl, the shadowy 


war 
Of flickering light and shades, that pass and 


stain ; 
And then beyond, a luminous point, a star 
Shone in the measureless depths, vivid and 


lone 
Centre and being of ali things that are : 
Semblance all else, or dark, or light; it shone 
Absolute light, keen, insupportable.”” 


Imay add, that in shorter passages, Mr. 
Palgrave has lines of a concentrated 
strength, not unworthy to remind us of 
Dante and of Milton. For example, the 
description of Nero ; 

“ Th’ unnatured Mime, who, crowned with poison 

flowers, 
Trophied his own disgrace, twice matricide, 
By Baiae’s shore, and Rome’s fire-wasted 
towers.”’ 
Dr. Farrar, in some seven hundred pages, 
has not come near that. 

It is usual to praise the marvellous 
precision of Dante’s work: his definite de- 
scription, his firm outline, his unshrinking 
exactitude of detail. True as all that is, it 
is also true that Dante can be, as Coleridge 
said of Persius, not obscure, yet hard. 
His astronomical ways of stating time and 
season are instances of that hardness; and 
Mr. Palgrave, in his zealous reverence for the 
Florentine, has not cared to make the pro- 
gress of his vision very clear in sueh points. 
He is hard to follow, hard to disentangle; 
and the moral beauty of effect, which his 
vision of life produces, suffers some eclipse 
and loss. Yet the great plan is plain: it is, 
briefly told, the progress of nations and of 
men through the stages or “kingdoms” of 
ambition, of art, of religion, of literature, 
of physical science, of sensual love, and of 
heavenly love. In each kingdom, nations 
and men rise or fall, working out their 
fates; and the twin powers of life and 
death preside over that evolution. The 





final salvation is to be found only in the 
perfect love; and the name of love closes 
each canto, as each canto of Dante closes 
with the stars. The spirit of the poem is 
melancholy, austere, tragic, and piteous ; 
the poet seems to have held with strong 
conviction a belief in tke disastrous revolu- 
tions of national and personal life, their 
inevitable degradation and decay, till 
through pain and struggle they emerge 
once more into the light, and under the 
guidance, of divine love. That power, in 
the earlier portion of the poem, is hardly to 
be identified; in the later portion, love is 
the name and image of God incarnate. 
Among Mr. Palgrave’s firmest convictions is 
his conviction of the evil nature of material 
progress: mechanical labour, scientific ab- 
sorption, democratic ignobility, he denounces 
with all the passion of Carlyle, but with an 
aristocratic austerity of his own. To him, 
a spiritual hope and influence is inseparable 
from all greatness or truth of character ; 
and modern life is merely debased to the 
level of mortality. There is a strain of 
oriental detachment from sensuous comfort, 
a reliance upon nature in her simplest 
manifestations, by which Mr. Palgrave 
recalls to us certain other Englishmen of 
fame: the late General Gordon, Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Oliphant. The eastern 
poems of Mr. Browning are full of a strange 
largeness and magnanimity, a freedom from 
pettiness and triviality : a sense of majesty 
in the open spaces of heaven, a Chaldaean 
sense. To certain minds, the East, be it 
Arabian or Japanese, Persian or Hindu, is 
a magnet. Mr. Palgrave, deeply feeling 
that attraction, seems at times to pass from 
our western life into an oriental mysticism : 
or, like Blake, to view western life through 
spiritual counterparts. And the power of his 
revered faith is fully seen when, in place of 
a love that is intangible, he turns to a love 
that gives a profound meaning to personality, 
and a meaning finer than any mystic quiet- 
ism. Arnold asks : 
** What bard, 

At the height of his vision, can deem 

Of God, of the world, of the soul, 

With a plainness as near, 

As flashing, as Moses felt, 

When he Jay in the night by his flock 

On the starlit Arabian waste ? 


Can rise and obey 
The beck of the Spirit like him ”’ ? 


None: but the writer of this great imper- 

fect poem felt not a little of that plainness, 

and gave not a little of that obedience. 
LionEL JOHNSON. 








Seas and Lands, 
(Longmans. ) 


By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Tue series of letters from America and 
Japan which Sir Edwin Arnold contributed 
to the Daily Telegraph, and which are now 
published in book form, are pleasant read- 
ing. The earlier letters from Canada and 
America give us the ‘impressions de 
voyage” of an enthusiastic play-pilgrim, 
but there is nothing of the guide book or 
diary in Seas and Lands; the chapters as 
they succeed one another are lively and full 
of information, and are embellished with 
descriptions of the places seen and the 





people visited, which are charming and 
delightful. 

The first twelve chapters take us from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Montreal and 
Toronto, across to Niagara and then through 
the States. Those who have watched the 
waters of Niagara and felt the fascination 
of the sight will recognise that Sir Edwin 
has well described the sensation they impart 
when he says, ‘‘ Niagara appears not terri- 
ble, but divinely, deliciously graceful, glad 
and lovely.” In the New England States, 
and during his visit to the shrines and 
homes of American worthies, Sir Edwin 
spent an agreeable sojourn, for among the 
literary and intellectual world of Boston the 
author of The Light of Asia was an honoured 
guest. 

A visit to Walt Whitman in New Jersey 
deserves quotation, as a specimen of Sir 
Edwin’s more sober style : 

‘*Soon he descended tha stairs, clad in a light 
holland coat, with open shirt ruffled in the 
neck, walking very lamely with the help of a 
stick, but certainly one of the most beautiful 
old men ever behe!d, with his clear, keen eyes, 
sculptured profile, flowing silver hair and 
beard, and mien of lofty content and inde- 
pendence, . . . I told him how he was honoured 
and comprehended by many and many an 
Englishman, who knew how to distinguish 
great work from little, in ancient and modern 
tongues. The handsome youth fetched down 
the Leaves of Grass from upstairs, and we read 
together some of the lines most in mind, the 
book lying upon the old poet’s knee, his large 
and shapely hand resting in mine. The sweet- 
voiced woman dropped her darning needle to 
join in the lyrical and amicable chat; a big 
setter laid his soft muzzle on the master’s arm, 
and the afternoon grew to evening in pleasant 
interchange of thoughts and feelings.” 

A pretty picture, the Poet of Buddha and 
the Poet of Drum Taps meeting under an 
American roof-tree to foregather in sym- 
pathetic talk. 

Sir Edwin’s experience of American travel 
must have been extremely fortunate, for he 
says he accomplished the journey across the 
continent in five days without fatigue or 
discomfort. To the ordinary traveller this 
is a hard saying. The ingenuity of man 
has invented and placed in American cars 
an arrangement of seats called a section. At 
night, by shifting and pulling, the seats and 
their backs form a bed. In front are hung 
heavy curtains ; above this pew a part of the 
roof is let downto makethe upper berth. The 
space below is then about 4 feet high by 
6 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches wide, and in 
that space you must undress and sleep. I 
affirm that for an ordinary sized man to 
strip himself while lying down in so small 
a cubic space, is a gymnastic exercise of 
great danger; but even when that is accom- 
plished, the want of air, the closeness of the 
curtains, and the frowsiness of the cars 
murder sleep. If the double windows are 
opened, in itself a difficult task, the fine im- 
palpable dust and the cinders from the engine 
cover you thickly in a few minutes. You 
may, and in fact do, get accustomed to the 
rocking motion and the jarring of the train 
caused by the badly laid permanent way, 
but the night brings anguish and discomfort 
to most travellers. 

The story of the year in Japan occupies 
from chapter xii. to the end of the book, 
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and a more appreciative sketch of Japan 
and the Japanese I have not before read. 
Every page seems to sparkle with delight 
at the cheery, gay little people, at their 
dainty ways and picturesque home life. 
From the first Sir Edwin fell a willing 
victim to the charms of the Musumé, the 
Japanese handmaiden, the little waitress 
whose pretty courtesies and willing service 
lighten the tiresome sequence of courses in 
a dinner lasting sometimes for five hours. 

Throughout the succeeding chapters, when 
at home at Azabu, when describing the 
daily life, the Japanese hearth, Saké, and 
tea, the little maid is always foremost in 
the author’s thoughts. She flits through 
the page with flowered kimono and dazzling 
obi, now kneeling at your feet, now prettily 
prostrate, now falling on her knees and 
knocking her nice little flat nose on the 
floor, or chattering a good-bye and good 
wishes as she hands her honourable guest 
to the door. She does play a great part in 
the pleasure of living in the East; but 
Sir Edwin was fortunate enough never to 
meet the handmaidens whose natural good 
manners has been corrupted by intercourse 
with the coarser Western life, and whose 
importunity and inquisitiveness have become 
near akin to impudence. 

Sir Edwin intermingled with the best and 
highest of Japanese society ; he enjoyed 
the intimacy of the foremost scholars and 
statesmen of the country; he had the great 
privilege of attending an afternoon party 
given by the Mikado; he was present at 
the opening of the new parliament by the 
Emperor in person; he lectured before the 
Japanese Educational Society; is it then 
wonderful that in these gay and chatty 
letters life in Japan should be all sun- 
shine, the women sweetly submissive but 
always charming, the men artistic, re- 
sourceful, and patient, and the land the 
land of the lotus, the lily, the chrysanthe- 
mum? The chapter on Japan and Foreign 
Powers and on Treaty revision from a 
Japanese point of view, will repay perusal ; 
but there is much to be said on tlie other 
side by the foreign merchant. 

No work on Japan is complete without 
some account of her arts, and Sir Edwin 
devotes an interesting chapter to that sub- 
ject. All who have seen or studied Japanese 
works of art must agree that for taste, 
colour, the grotesque, the humorous, the 
minute, the Eastern artist is surpassed by 
no other nation and rarely equalled. Every 
traveller passes through the same stage of 
development: first the scoffer, next the 
collector, and then the authority, and the 
last phase is the worst. From the purchase 
of one single netsuke, one bearing the 
maker’s name and signature and that has 
been actually worn, you grow insensibly 
into the collector ; the one becomes fifty, the 
fifty a hundred ; and before you leave the 
shores of Japan boxes and boxes of ivory 
carvings, of screens, of Kakimonos, of sword 
guards, of Cloisonné, of Satsuma by Meizan, 
of grotesque wooden figures, lie piled up to 
be sent home by the P. and 0. Company. 

Twice only in his year’s sojourn did the 
author feel slight shocks of an earthquake, 
but the recent news from Japan shows what 
a real and ever impending danger hangs over 





that earthly Paradise. When you walk over 
the burning sulphur-springs past O Jigoku, 
“The Great Hell,” on the way to Hakoné 
from Miyanoshita, the nearness of the danger 
of a mighty explosion forces itself upon you. 
A friend of mine, a great authority on 
geology, told me, as the result of a tour of 
inspection of the volcanoes of Japan, that 
he had come to three conclusions. Firstly, 
that if anything happened to O Shima, the 
safety valve of the South East, the coast 
line would be frightfully shaken ; secondly, 
that the place we were walking over would 
certainly one day blow up; and thirdly, 


that the newly-formed lake at Bandai san | 


would at some time or other force its way 
headlong to the sea. His prophecies have 
unhappily come true in part ; though I know 
not whether O Shima, the little island off 
Yokohama, had ought to do with the recent 
catastrophe, or whether ‘“‘ Fuji san did but 
heave her flanks and utter the sigh of a 
sleeping mountain goddess.” 

I have one fault to find with the author. 
He has not chosen the prettiest story from 
Mr. Mitford’s classic Zales of Old Japan. 
Gompachi was but a swashbuckler, and 
Ko Murasaki not the most estimable of lady 
loves. He might have given us ‘‘ How the 
Hatamoto loved the Eta Maiden,” or the 
tale of the Barber Foxes. 

On the whole, however, I can say that I 
have not found a dull page in the book. 
Sir Edwin is at his brightest and gayest 
when chatting with the little Musumés, or 
writing sonnets from the top of Fuji to the 
eyes of O Yoshi San, or at home at Azabu, 
or describing the soft solemnity of the 
filling of the little cup of tea. But the book 
is delightful from beginning to end, and 
must inspire in the heart a yearning to 
spend one year in Arcadia. 

S. McCatmonr Hit. 








“Great Writers.” — Life of Miguel de 
Cervantes. By Henry Edward Watts. 
(Walter Scott.) 


Mr. Warts has done real service to the 

ublic in re-writing on a smaller scale, and 
in a more popular shape, that Life of Cer- 
vantes which forms the first volume of his 
noble translation of Don Quixote. Of Lives 
of Cervantes in English, of some kind or 
other, there are plenty; but they are of 
very various merit. Some are mere trans- 
lations, or résumés, of the biography prefixed 
to foreign editions of his works; others have 
been written almost wholly from French or 
German sources, and make us suspect that 
their authors knew not one word of the 
language which Cervantes spoke. Of late 
years this has been changed: Duffield and 
Gibson, a most unequal pair, led the way 
to better things; Mr. Ormsby followed; 
and Mr. Watts closes the list of those who 
have written, and written well, on Cervantes 
and his works. 

Like others, and notably like Mr. Gibson, 
who began with the study of Cervantes’ 
writings, Mr. Watts has passed from appre- 
ciation of the writer to enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the man. And, indeed, it is difficult 
to resist the attraction of Cervantes’ char- 
acter: we cannot help being indulgent to 








his frailties. He is so free from cant and 
from all hypocrisy, his tolerance is so wide, 
his wit so quick and keen, yet with a 
humour so kindly as to sympathise with all, 
and to find something to admire almost 
everywhere ; his high and cheerful courage, 
never depressed by the ill fortune which 
would have crushed almost every other 
man, his delight in deeds of daring, his 
lofty patriotism, his chivalrous feeling and 
deep respect for women of every nation, 
religion, or rank in life. His keen percep. 
tion of the mischiefs of the exaggeration, 
and the noxious folly, of the romances of 
chivalry did not make Cervantes lose sight 
of, or decry for one moment, what was 
really true and noble in the ideal of chivalry. 
He has the most thorough-going common 
sense, joined with an equal appreciation of 
all that is beautiful and exalted in poetry 
and in literature. 

Mr. Watts has well depicted this, and 
has also given us full details and criticisms 
of all his writings. This book should be 
for the general reader the Life of Cervantes, 
We have little criticism to offer. On p. 38 
the conduct of Philip IT. towards the Moors 
of Algiers, and the Moriscos in Spain, may 
perhaps be explained, as by Danvila (La 
Expulsion de los Moriscos Espanoles, p. 156 
seq., Madrid, 1889), by the fact that Philip’s 
detestation of Protestant heresy had so pre- 
occupied his mind as to exclude any very 
active hatred of the Moors. On pp. 43, 44, 
enough is hardly allowed for the usual ex- 
aggeration of testimonials of all kinds, and 
especially for Spanish exaggeration ; still, 
the bare facts do sufficient honour to 
Cervantes. We cannot agree with the 
censure of the inclusion of Avellaneda’s 
El Quijote in Rivadeneyra’s ‘‘ Biblioteca de 
Autores Espaiioles.” This apocryphal 
history is necessary to every student of 
Spanish literature, if only for a full com- 
prehension of the second part of the genuine 
history. 

These are very trifling matters; if we 
should make any sharper stricture, it would 
be only on the slightly too antagonistic 
tone towards Mr. Ormsby. Mr. Watts 
gives full and merited praise to Mr. Gibson’s 
labours ; but if we, like others, prefer his 
own translation of Don Quixote to that of 
Mr. Ormsby, it is always with the feeling 
that there might be two opinions on the 
subject. This is all we should wish 
altered. 

It remains only to say that the book has 
an excellent index, and a most useful 
bibliography of editions, biographies, criti- 
cisms, and articles in the chief languages 
of Europe. It is extensive—exhaustive it 
cannot be, any more than a like biblio- 
graphy of Shakspere could be exhaustive. 
But nearly every reader will be grateful for 
it, in so small a compass: it will make 
him lay down the book with additional 
feelings of thankfulness to Mr. Watts, and 
he will keep it with greater care upon his 
shelves for future reference. 

WeEntwortu WEBSTER. 
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Ten Years of Upper Canada in Peace and War, 
1805-1815; being the Ridout Letters, 
with Annotations, by Matilda Edgar ; 
also an Appendix of the Narrative of the 
Captivity among the Shawanese Indians, 
in 1788, of Thos. Ridout, afterwards 
Surveyor-General of Upper Canada ; and 
a Vocabulary compiled by him of the 
Shawanese Language. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus contribution to the history of the first 
two decades of the century now drawing to 
a close is of Canadian birth; the type, 
plates, and maps bewray it, though, with 
the exception of the latter—which are very 
rough—the Dominion has no reason to be 
ashamed of its latest literary output. 

Thomas Ridout, to whom or by whom 
most of the letters were written, was in his 
day a considerable personage in Upper 
Canada, and his numerous descendants still 
play a leading part in the province of 
Ontario. A native of Dorsetshire, he went 
to Maryland in 1774, where his brother had 
settled in the old colonial times. The story 
of the Revolution, which he was in the thick 
of, forms an interesting portion of Mr. 
Ridout’s reminiscences. Tea riots were in 
full swing when he arrived, the obnoxious 
duty being still unrepealed; and for ten 
years the brothers, who were engaged in 
trade with the West Indies and France, 
shipped their goods at the imminent risk of 
having them seized by the privateers which 
swarmed everywhere. In 1787 a still more 
remarkable adventure befel the younger of 
the two. Provided with letters from General 
Washington—and it appears from the fac- 
simile of one of them that the First Gentle- 
man of Virginia, like many other gentlemen, 
spelt indifferently—he set out on a journey 
to what were then the Far Western settle- 
ments of Kentucky. On the way, however, 
he and his party were captured by the 
Shawanese Indians of the Ohio; and though 
most of his companions were burnt or beaten 
to death, his life was spared, mainly, it is 
believed, owing to the letter from Washing- 
ton which he carried. After a detention of 
four months among the savages, he was 
brought to Detroit, then an English 
garrison, and, returning to Canada, finally 
settled at Toronto, a town then known as 
York, Beginning life afresh in the Com- 
missariat Department, he filled numerous 
offices of honour and trust up to the date of 
his death in the year 1829. His sons were 
equally honoured by their country. Two 
of them served in the war of 1812 with the 
United States, and one, Thomas Gibbs 
Ridout, died in Toronto within the memory 
of the present writer. 

It is the early, the almost schoolboy, letters 
of that gentleman which form the chief 
materials of interest in Mrs. Edgar’s volume. 
For though she seems to place more moment 
upon her father’s notes on the campaigns 
of the period when Canada was a battle 
field, and the whole land from St. Clair to 
Quebec in peril, readers—on this side of the 
Atlantic, at all events—will turn with more 
curiosity to the curious glimpses of English 
life in 1811, when Thomas Gibbs Ridout 
visited the ‘old country” in the hope of 
eventually settling here. The war letters 
require local knowledge; and even then we 
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fear only the Dominion-born will regard 
Stoney Creek and Lundy’s Lane as possessed 
of “‘a deeper significance than the contem- 
orary triumphs of Salamanca and Water- 
oo.” For the young Canadian was in 
London in the days of the Regency, when 
Napoleon ruled Europe and Wellington was 
reaping the laurels of the Peninsula, when 
Mrs. Siddons was still the Queen of Tragedy 
and Byron a familiar figure in Albemarle 
Street. Now and then, we light, in the 
letters of the Toronto lad, upon the names 
of the great folks of the time. He was 
at Vauxhall when the Gardens were 
lighted up ‘‘ with ten thousand additional 
lamps” in honour of the Duke of Clarence’s 
birthday, and, as likely as not, Jos Sedley 
and William Dobbin were there also. The 
little Princess Charlotte was among the 
“much good company” whom he saw in 
Kensington Gardens one Sunday afternoon ; 
and, to the youth whose horizon had hitherto 
been bounded by a Canadian town, the Lord 
Mayor’s Show and a Mansion House ball 
seemed like glimpses of Fairyland. We 
are told, too—for the boy was keenly intel- 
ligent—of the famine and distress which 
came in the train of those famous victories 
which were being won almost weekly beyond 
the seas, of the Continental Decrees by 
which Napoleon ought to starve England 
into neutrality, and of the scarcely-smothered 
discontent at the ministry of the day, whose 
policy the people thought had caused all the 
trouble. It was a great thing in those 
times to have crossed the Atlantic without 
a convoy, as the elder Ridout did in 1809, 
and on the way from Plymouth to London 
to have escaped the press-gang as young 
Ridout narrowly did, perhaps owing to his 
colonial ‘‘clothes and boots” being of so 
very different a cut from those of fashion- 
able England. Passing Exeter ’Change, he 
heard the wild beasts roaring, and notes— 
in 1811—that 
‘the king is very ill, and is expected to die 
every day. There are six of Dr. Willis’s men 
who are — to beat him, but they are 
not allowed to see anyone. He is entirely 
deranged, and talked the other day for twenty- 
two hours without ceasing.” 
The Prince Regent, he adds, ‘‘is in great 
favour with the people,” though by-and-by 
the Toronto family circle is informed that 
the First Gentleman in Europe was more 
than ‘half a fool.” Lord Grosvenor in that 
year had, in company ‘‘ with another noble- 
man and several gentlemen,” to fly for 
his life, ‘being connected with the in- 
famous Vere Street gang.” 
‘** Three men were hung at Newgate yesterday 
morning ; every day two or three robbers or 
forgers are taken up. One of the clerks of the 
Bank of England was hung the other day for 
forgery. Henry Boulton has lost his watch 
already.” 
Brandy was from’ forty-five to fifty 
shillings per gallon, and at the sale rooms 
not one lot in six could be disposed of, 
while even smuggling (which ‘ Boney ” 
punished with death) had ceased. The elder 
Ridout was, before the American Revolution 
ended, a warm loyalist, though his intro- 
ductions from Washington and “ Light 
Horse Harry”—General Robert Lee’s 


father—with similar courtesies from 
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Lafayette, show that he was, at least earlier 
in life, not regarded as a ‘‘Tory.” But 
his sons were always strong Canadians. 


‘‘The French privateers now dash by dozens 
into every fleet, and make prizes in sight of the 
farmers of England. The other day a company 
of twenty actors, who sailed from Barbadoes, 
were taken off Scilly, and came into France, 
which afforded a laughhere. This afternoon, 
as I passed the Mansion House, a great mob 
was collected... reading two bills posted up, 
giving an account of the capture of the Batavia 
and Java, with the number of French killed 
and prisoners.” 


Yet the “ Corsican Usurper’s”’ new crown 
was made in London, “and the jewels set 
by a famous goldsmith in Ludgate-hill.” 
At Woolwich he is introduced to some famous 
military engineers, and he notices convicts 
chained to the wheelbarrows, prison ships, 
sheer hulks, and tenders in the river. At 
Bruton, Mr. Ridout walks round the tomb 
of Alexander Selkirk, though he was misin- 
formed that this wayward mariner was a 
native of that town: he was born at Largo, 
where his relatives still reside. At Fonthill, 
he tells his father, ‘not a gentleman in 
England” will visit Mr. Beckford, ‘on 
account of his crimes, although he is one of 
the cleverest and most learned men in the 
country. Neither will he allow a stranger 
to see his abbey, and he amuses himself by 
driving a coach and six over his grounds.” 
In 1812 Bath was in its glory : 


‘* Crowds of ladies and gentlemen were lounging 
through the streets; some were invalids, rolled 
upon little waggons; some flying in sedan 
chairs, up and down, to and fro. The gentle- 
men dressed in breeches, stockings, and cocked 
hats ; the ladies in the most superb manner— 
pelisses laced with gold cords and hussar’s hats, 
having three circles of gold cord round them, 
with two great tassels of gold upon the left 
side; what is called a reticule, which contains 
their pocket handkerchief and work, is hanging 
by a gold chain to the arm, and is fringed 
with gold.” 

On the road he passed crowds of French 
prisoners, very ragged, very dirty, and 
very cheerful. The latter characteristic 
seems also to have been applicable to the 
Englishmen detained in France. At Verdun 
their extravagances had raised the price of 
everything. 

‘‘They have balls, feasts, horse-racing, and 
hunting within their limits, building villas and 
laying out gardens, to the admiration of the 
French, who respect John Bull above all other 
prisoners.” 


Before leaving London, Mr. Ridout saw 
Bellingham executed at Newgate for the 
murder of Mr. Percival, ‘‘and his body 
afterwards at the dissecting-room, Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital.” Bellingham is described 
as 

‘a great tall, raw-boned fellow, and dressed 
like a gentleman. He walked with a quick and 
firm step upon the platform. On his appear- 
ance the immense mob, which extended from 
Fleet-street into Smithfield and the streets 
leading thereto, took their hats off and gave a 
great shout, crying out ‘ God bless you.’ Every 
precaution had been taken against a rescue. 
He looked quickly round him, when two men 
pulled a muslin cap over his face and tied his 
eyes round with his neckcloth. He prayed 
about a minute, and as St. Sepulchre’s tolled 
eight he sank down in the midst of the shouts 
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of thousands and tens of thousands, who cried 
‘God bless you.’ Every man had his hat off.” 

This sympathy of a mob with an assassin, 
simply because his victim was one of an un- 
popular ministry, seems the echo of a far 
away time : yet Mr. Percival’s daughter died 
only a few weeks ago. A more interesting 
person is the Princess Charlotte. 

‘* She is not handsome, nor tall, but looks a 
good deal like her father and the old king. 
Her mother, the Princess of Wales, drove past 
a little while after in a coach and four. She is 
a great fat Dutchwoman.” 


We have left little space in which to 
criticise Mrs. Edgar’s commentary on the 
war which began in 1812. But this is less 
novel, and, to anyone but a Canadian, less 
interesting, than the earlier and later portions 
of her book. One statement is, however, 
worth noticing. This is, that General Smythe 
offered a reward of forty dollars for each 
Indian scalp, and threatened death to every 
Canadian found fighting beside a savage 
warrior—though it does not appear that 
this piece of truculence was ever carried 
into effect. 

This, and a host of similar notes, might 
be culled from Mrs. Edgar’s useful volume, 
which is a veritable contribution not only to 
Canadian history but to the social manners 
of the years over which the Ridout Letters 
extend. If there are many such batches of 
old Canadian correspondence extant, we 
trust that the deserved success of the present 
instalment may induce the owners to give 
them a wider circulation. ~ 

Rosert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Dumaresq’s Daughter. By Grant Allen. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Godiva Durleigh. By Sarah Doudney. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

At Sundry Times and in Divers Manners. By 
Mary Eleanor Benson. In 2 vols. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

After Touch of Wedded Hands, By Hannah 
B. Mackenzie. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier. ) 

A king of Tyre. By James M. Ludlow. 
(Osgood, Macllvaine & Co.) 


Fourteen to One. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Cassell.) 


Tne materials which Mr. Grant Allen has 
brought together in Dumaresq’s Daughter 
are so entirely to his own liking that they 
cannot be otherwise than agreeable to his 
readers. He likes to give play to his 
dislikes ; he delights in inconsistencies ; and 
nothing is pleasanter to him than to make 
his characters talk or illustrate his pet 
theories. What in most men are weak- 
nesses are perhaps points of strength in 
Mr. Grant Allen; and though one may not 
personally sympathise with his foibles, 
one would not for the world have him 
abandon them. Girton exists to provide 


him on all convenient occasions with a 
ready-made béte noir. Here is a Girton girl 
whom he has deliberately introduced by 
way of foil to the natural charms, the 
instinctive grace, the home-bred accomplish- 





ments of a delicate pink-and-white beauty 
whom he calls Psyche. With classic appro- 
priateness the Girton girl is named Ida. 
Her husband, poor man, is ‘only a painter”; 
and when she ‘got upon @ priori and 
a posteriori,” he “ knew his place too well to 
answer her back in the same dialect.” But 
Psyche, country-bred though she was, had 
a spirit which refused to be snubbed by 
Girtonian flippancy. One day, indeed, after 
asmall passage of arms with Ida, she thought 
to herself: ‘* The worst of this cut-and-dried 
modern higher education is that it educates 
women beyond their natural powers, and 
tries to raise them into planes of thought 
for which nature and descent have never 
equipped them beforehand.” But “the 
worst of” this little speech, which Psyche 
thought to herself, is that it is as grandilo- 
quently flippant as anything that Girton was 
ever responsible for. Psyche, in fact, though 
she had not been to Girton, and though her 
cheeks still bore the peach-bloom of a 
healthy rustic life, was a very learned young 
person. And naturally so, for she was 
Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter, and Havi- 
land Dumaresq was the world-renowned 
author of The Encyclopaedic Philosophy. 
Mr. Grant Allen is fond of encyclopaedic 
philosophers, but in this instance he has 
taken a mischievous delight in showing that 
high philosophy and low sordidness are not 
wholly incompatible things. He intends to 
impress his readers with admiring awe of 
the great philosopher; but most of them 
will probably agree with Ida Mansel, who, 
‘“‘Girton-bred as she was, yet believed by 
long experience it was possible to have too 
much of poor dear old Dumaresq.” Psyche 
inherits her father’s force of character, 
without his sordidness. She could and did 
keep a promise that she made to him, 
though it all but broke ler heart, and drove 
her lover to what seemed his death. But 
not all her father’s authority could exact 
more from her than the bare fulfilment. 
She was her lover’s all the time, and her 
constancy was finely vindicated in the end. 
Meanwhile the poor stupid lover, who, 
if he had not been as ridiculously blind as 
such men generally are, would never have 
doubted Psyche’s complete devotion, went 
out to Khartoum, and got shut in there with 
Gordon. How he was killed and not killed, 
how he escaped from the perils of massacre 
to encounter those of the desert, the reader 
must find out for himself. These episodes 
in the plot, though at first they have the 
appearance of padding, are vigorous and 
striking. So, too, are the last scenes, which 
are laid in Algiers, and in which a family 
of Americans are brought into the story. 
It is a way of Mr. Grant Allen’s to prepare 
you for liking people very much by 
making you dislike them extremely. These 
Americans are positively odious, but by 
degrees they win their way into your affec- 
tions; and when at last they glide with 
everybody else out of the book, you miss 
them even more than you do the hero and 
heroine whose fortunes you have been 
following. But there are no superfluous 
people in the story. All the characters have 
necessary parts and fill them well—inso- 
much that one will want to renew one’s 
acquaintance with them by a second reading. 





The notice on the title-page of Godiva 
Durleigh, that it is “‘a novel for girls,” 
seems to remove it from the category of 
regulation three-volumes. Nor does it be- 
long to that category, though the story 
would perhaps be more life-like and read. 
able if it did. The aim of the book is 
excellent, but there is an amount of exagger. 
ation about it which makes it inartistic, 
The bad people are too bad; the mean are 
too mean ; the good are a little too plausibly 
good. One is less incredulous, however, of 
the virtues exemplified in the story than of 
their opposites. It is to be hoped that 
Hugh Durleigh’s daughters are not drawn 
from any actual type of modern young 
woman. Miss Doudney is too experienced 
a writer to fail in giving interest to what 
she writes. The love passages are told with 
a good deal of skill, and sympathetic readers 
will find plenty of excitement in the ups 
and downs of which they consist. The two 
old-lady aunts, and their old-fashioned 
garden, are very pleasantly described, and 
there are other parts of the story which 
have a merit of their own. It should be 
acknowledged, too, that the influence of the 
book cannot be anything but a wholesome 
one. 


Wholesome in influence, touching by its 
pathos, and noteworthy for other reasons is 
Miss Benson’s At Sundry Times and in Divers 
Manners. The tale is the work of a writer 
who, if she had lived, would undoubtedly 
have produced novels of greater mark. The 
affecting memoir which is prefixed to the 
story presents a character in which great 
gifts were allied with high virtues. Young 
as she was, Miss Benson had acquired the 
power of understanding and analysing 
character. Her knowledge of the habits 
and lives of the really poor could only have 
been obtained by close contact with them. 
Her people are living specimens of their 
class. They talk after their own manner, 
and their lives and surroundings are as real 
in Miss Benson’s pages as out of them. 
There are marks of inexperience in some of 
the details of plot and construction; but 
there is so much good sense and sound 
judgment, and the pathos and humour are 
so real, that, while the book seems a 
promise of much that cannot now be 
attained, it is of itself a performance to be 
esteemed, 


After Touch of Wedded Hands is un- 
doubtedly clever, but it is also sad ; and one 
almost recoils from so prolonged a struggle 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, between 
love and no love, as the story contains. 
Husband and wife marry, with the declara- 
tion on her part that she does not love her 
affianced husband, but is willing to carry 
out an implied obligation; with the hope 
on his that all will come right after marriage. 
But after marriage the relations between 
them grow colder and more divided. The 
wife has no religious belief; the husband 
is a devout minister of the Scotch Church ; 
and their differences on what he feels to be 
vital questions aggravate the domestic 
position. Ultimately they separate. Then 
the wife has an illness; the husband goes 
to see her ; and the inevitable reconciliation 
comes about. For the purposes of the 
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story it is necessary that it should, but one 
feels that the wife’s capitulation to her 
husband’s theology is in some degree the 
result of her bodily weakness. They had 
both grown wiser, however, and he had 
grown broader, and—what was of more 
consequence to their happiness—they found 
that they were each dear and necessary to 
the other. 


Biblical .and semi-biblical stories are 
seldom effective, because it is extremely 
difficult to make them seem real. There is 
no lack of actuality, however, about 4 Aing 
of Tyre. King Hiram, Mr. Ludlow’s hero, 
bears an historic name, and if it were not 
that history knows of no King Hiram so 
enlightened as he in the fifth centugy B.c., 
there is nothing in the book which the 
credulous reader might not accept as true. 
As a romance, it has almost every quality 
that gives charm toastory. It is picturesque 
from beginning to end. There are many 
exciting incidents in it, including escapes 
from fire, water, and pursuit; while the 
grotesque worship of Baal makes a very 
striking feature. Of love-making there is 
much, and the damsels are of the queenly 
Phoenician type, which almost united what 
was best in the Syrian and the Greek. The 
reader has, therefore, a good treat before 
him in this very pleasant book. 


The author of /ourteen to One could hardly 
produce an uninteresting story if she tried. 
Here there are fourteen short tales, the 
first of which gives its name to the volume, 
and all of them are marked by the extra- 
ordinary skill in portraiture and description 
which characterises this writer’s works. 

GrorGE CorrERELL. 








SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


British Edible Fungi: How to Distinguish 
and How to Cook Them. By M. C. Cooke. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) A popular and reliable 
handbook for fungus-eaters has long been a 
desideratum. Many attempts have been made 
to supply the demand ; but they have all had so 
many shortcomings that they inspired little 
faith, and brought no peace. At last our highest 
living authority on fungi has turned his pen 
and pencil, which he wields with rare skill, to 
the desired end; and it is a pleasure to welcome 
his successful effort. The book ought to be in 
the possession of every one who cares about its 
subject. The study of fungi involves the 
remembrance of so many uncouth Latin names, 
that many people are deterred from pursuing it 
from this simple cause, although, to the expert, 
the exertion is a trivial one. Dr. Cooke has 
removed much of this reproach by a very suc- 
cessful introduction of English names wherever 
this could be accomplished in an unstrained 
way. By his choice in this direction, 
indeed, he shows how competent he is to guide 
the uninitiated in his favourite study. Others 
have made a similar effort and have failed 
disastrously. He combines the accuracy of a 
scientific writer with the lucidity of the popular 
exponent in a high degree. Any careful 
student of the present book might easily find, in 
any country place, an astonishing number of 
common fungi which he can cook and eat with 
relish, as well as with impunity. Dr. Cooke 
describes in untechnical language nearly a 
hundred species of esculent fungi, most of 
them common within sight of our doors— 
unless we live in a town; and on his twelve 
picturesquely coloured plates he gives us ex- 





quisite and accurate figures of no less than 
forty-four of the most estimable kinds. A list 
at the end of the book enumerates nearly two 
hundred British fungi which he knows to be 
good for food. His countless receipts, given 
under each species, would have exhausted the 
ingenuity of a Soyer. And yet, to supplement 
them, a whole chapter is devoted to the making 
of mushroom ketchup, as well as another to 
drying fungi for winter use. The few fungi 
known to be poisonous are not described, for 
excellent reasons given. All cases, however, of 
possible confusion, through false identification, 
are carefully noted. Furthermore, like the 
wise botanist he is, Dr. Cooke shows clearly 
how it is that there can be no rule of thumb 
by which edible fungi can be distinguished 
from poisonous or even from suspected species. 
It is not safe to experiment upon any fungus 
gastronomically unless you can make yourself 
sure of its identity and familiar with its char- 
acteristics. His remarks on this point are 
particularly worthy of notice; he is no advo- 
cate of recklessness. The hints on fungus- 
hunting show the skill of a past-master in the 
art. Indeed, the book is to be recommended 
in every respect; it will be long before a rival 
supersedes it. The plates alone are well worth 
the three half-crowns at which the publishers 
value their production. 


The Birds of our Rambles. By Charles 
Dixon. (Chapman & Hall.) This book does 
not differ much, save in arrangement, from 
several others written by that enthusiastic bird- 
lover, Mr. Dixon. It purports to be ‘“‘a handy 
book about British birds,” so arranged that 
they may readily be identified in their ordinary 
haunts. A chapter is devoted to the different 
rambles which a student of birds may take; and 
the remainder perform the duty of mentor 
to him on the moors or Highland mountains, on 
the lawn or in the shrubberies, by the shore or 
at the homestead, and the like. Of course, this 
device involves some cross-division ; the distri- 
bution of birds cannot be laid down with 
exact boundaries, so that the author is occa- 
sionally hampered. He might have bethought 
himself of an index, which would form a very 
useful addition. Marginal notes give more 
particular information on each bird’s locality ; 
and at the end of each chapter is a brief sum- 
mary of the species described in it, giving the 
particular colours and the call or alarm notes. 
This is, perhaps, the least satisfactory feature 
of the book. Thus, the bullfinch’s note is 
expressed as a “clear piping div,” while the 
nightingale’s is ‘‘ a plaintive weet; alarm note, 
harsh croak.” Not much romance is left to 
the Attic bird by this method of transliterating 
its notes. The illustrations of Mr. Elmes are dis- 
appointing. We dare not say more, as Mr. 
Dixon resents ‘‘ the supremely ignorant remark 
of a still more supremely ignorant reviewer” 
of a former book of his, and is very wrath at 
the ‘‘arrant nonsense” of another ‘ stay-at- 
home-know-everything critic.” 


Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. Revised 
and improved by James J: Lupton. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) No nervous master of horses 
should consult this book; for its four hundred 
illustrations represent the equine frame as 
racked, contorted, deformed, convulsed, and 
agonised with every form of disease to which 
the horse is liable. Such an one will undoubt- 
edly imagine, should one of his horses be out of 
health, that it is suffering from some or many 
of these direful maladies. On the other hand, 
every sensible owner of a horse will be thank- 
ful for this portly volume. It details the 


symptoms of each disease succinctly (the above- 
mentioned plates are to aid in its identification), 
and gives the mode of treatment, together with 
the medicines to be used. A most commend- 


able feature of the book is that it invariably 


recommends the gentlest and kindest treatment, 
Deserved contempt is poured on ignorant, 
unfeeling grooms; and the folly of trusting 
them to manage horses if seriously ailing is 
pointed out. The book is invaluable for every 
dweller in the country or the colonies. It does 
not profess, like some manuals, to teach every 
man to be his own infallible horse-doctor; but 
it does put him in the way of finding out what 
is amiss with his animal, and what treatment is 
required. In any anxious or doubtful case it 
very sensibly enjoins the services of the 
veterinary surgeon, All that was antiquated 
in Mayhew’s edition is here eliminated and 
replaced by modern remedies. Firing and 
blood-letting, the nostrums of our fathers, are 
condemned ; while all the resources of sanitary 
science, the use of anaesthetics, and the need of 
kindness and humanity to keep a horse cheerful 
and in good health are earnestly recommended. 
It is superfluous to praise so useful a manual, 
written in such a kindly spirit. 

Poultry Keeping as an Industry for Farmers 
and Cottagers. By E. Brown. (Fanciers’ 
Gazette Office.) While cordially accepting the 
undoubted fact that poultry-farms pure and 
simple cannot be made to pay, the object of 
this book is to show that for cottagers 
and farmers poultry-keeping as a subsidiary 
industry is a source of considerable profit. By 
selecting a good kind of fowl, with personal 
supervision and a watchful eye on what the 
market demands, success is to be achieved. The 
Minorca breed is shown to be the best for egg- 
laying, and fresh eggs are everywhere required. 
There are sensible chapters on the housing, 
feeding, and managing of fowls. To be really 
profitable, chickens must be hatched early in 
the year, and no old birds kept save for 
sitters. Incubators, if intelligently managed, 
dispense even with them. After fowls, Mr. 
Brown treats in a similarly common-sense 
fashion of turkeys, ducks, and geese. The 
chief varieties of poultry are well illustrated by 
Ludlow, and those who do not disdain to pay 
attention to small but certain profits will find 
much in this book to assist them. It contains 
=o information needed by the inexperi- 
enced. 


Something about Guns and Shooting. By 
‘* Purple Heather.” (Alexander & Shepheard.) 
During the last sixty years various kinds of 
guns have been fashionable, and of these the 
author treats in order. Flint and steel guns 
(with one of which, by the way, that keen 
sportsman, the late Sir R. Sutton, always shot), 
inuzzle-loaders, breech-loaders, and choke-bores, 
are considered, with their respective advantages 
and faults. ‘‘ Purple Heather ” sensibly advises 
a person buying so important a thing as a gun, 
always to give a good price for it. If this be 
fitted to his shoulder and grip by means of a 
“Try-gun,” and a safety bolt be fitted to it, it 
will be the beginner’s own fault should he 
ever miss his game, or shoot himself or his 
friends. It may be as well to hint to the writer 
of this useful manual that there are no “ tigers ”” 
at the Cape, though leopards may be so called 
locally. 

Those other Animals. By G. A. Henty. 
(Henry.) Although belonging to the ‘‘ White- 
chapel Library of Wit and Humour,” this little 
book contains no wit, and but forced attempts 
at humour. Some familiar animal is taken as 
a text for a chapter; its traits are commented 
on in a more or less “smart” manner, and fre- 
quently compared with human likes and dislikes. 
1t does not appear very ludicrous to remark that 
a pig’s upper notes are ‘‘as clear and no more 
unpleasant than the corresponding ones of an 
operatic soprano, while the lower ones would 
be the envy of a basso profundo.” Nor is it 
amusing to compare geese with ‘the gallant 





corps of marines, who always distinguish them- 
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selves equally by land and sea.” The style is 
verbose, and not seldom flippant; milk be- 
comes, after the fashion of superfine newspaper 
English, “the lacteal fluid;” while bemg 
attacked by a shark is converted into ‘the 
tyrant of the sea seeking to make a man’s 
acquaintance.” Mr. Henty’s fame will not be 
enhanced by these essays. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. E. W. B. Nicuonson, Bodley’s librarian, 
is about to issue, through Mr. Quaritch in 
London and the Clarendon Press Depository in 
Oxford, the first two of his ‘‘ Bodleian Facsimile 
Series,” which is to consist of faithful repro- 
ductions of some of the rarest printed works in 
the Bodleian. Instead of pursuing the usual 
course of issuing limited editions at. the highest 
price at which a comparatively small number of 
people will buy, he intends to issue unlimited 
editions at the lowest prices which will allow a 
moderate profit: if they cannot be sold at a 
profit, he is still ready to go on with them so 
long as they do not involve absolute loss. 


OnE of the two first issues is a photolithograph 
of the unique and perfect ‘‘ Ars Moriendi: that 
is to saye the craft for to deye for the helthe of 
mannes sowle,” printed about 1491 by either 
Caxton or Wynken de Worde. The original 
would probably sell for some hundreds of 
pounds: the facsimile, with a bibliographical 
introduction, will be published at eighteen 
pence. The other facsimile is a photolithograph 
of a remarkable historical tract, printed at 
Rome in 1572, the year of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. The title is ‘‘ Ordine 
della solennissima processione fatta dal Sommo 
Pontifice nell’ alma citta di Roma, per la 
felicissima noua della destruttione della setta 
Vgonotana.” The Bodleian copy is the only 
one mentioned by Brunet, or, so far as is 
known, by any one else ; and the facsimile will 
be published at a shilling. 


Tux Cambridge University Press has nearly 
ready for publication a traveller’s narrative 
written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab: 
Makdlu-i-shakhsi sayydh ki dar kaziyya-i-Bab 
navishtaast, Persian text, edited, translated and 
annotated, in two volumes, by Mr. Edward G. 
Browne, Lecturer in Persian at Cambridge. 
This work, composed in Persian by order of 
Beha’ wu’ llah, the present chief of the Babis, 
comprises a history of that sect from _ its 
origin till the present day, together with a 
statement of its doctrines and principles. 
Vol. I. contains the facsimile of the original 
MS.; Vol. II. gives an English translation, 
illustrated by numerous critical and historical 
notes, based for the most part on hitherto 
unpublished documents. The volumes will be 
sold separately. 

Tuk Americans are assuredly indefatigable in 
bibliography. Only last week we received from 
Messrs. Lippincott the Supplement to Allibone, 
covering the years from 1850 to 1888, and con- 
sisting of two volumes of more than 1500 
pages. Now we hear that Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
well knownas the compiler of the Supplements 
to Leypold’s American Catalogue, has wnder- 
taken to prepare an American Bibliography of 
the Nineteenth Century, which will give the 
title, with some details, of every book published 
in America from 1800 to 1890. Mr. Bowker 
stipulates for a subscription of five hundred 
copies, at 100 dollars (£20 each). The prelimin- 
ary work will be put in hand at once; but it is 
estimated that, with all possible haste, the 
volumes can hardly be ready for issue until some 
years of the twentieth century have passed. 

Tie new volume of the ‘‘ Adventure Series ”’ 
—Kolokotrones: Klepht and Warrior—will be 
published immediately, M. Gennadius, the Greek 





Minister in London, has written an introduction 
to the translation by Mrs. Edmond. 


Tuk series of articles on ‘‘ Russian Character- 
istics,” which have been appearing in the 
Fortnightly Review over the signature of E. B. 
Lanin, will shortly be published in a volume, 
with revisions, by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


The House of Cromwell: a Genealogical 
History of the Descendants of the Protector, by 
Mr. James Waylen, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. D. J. O’DonoGHUE has sent to press the 
first part of a work entitled The Puvets of 
Ireland : a Biographical Dictionary, with Biblio- 
graphical Particulars from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. This part contains over 
seven hundred names and a large amount of 
unpublished and uncollected matter. The work 
will be in three parts, and will contain over 
2000 poets. It is published by the author 
himself, at 49, Little Cadogan-place, 8. W. 


Messrs. GAy & BrrpD announce a volume on 
Florence, past and present, entitled 7'he Lily of 
the Arno, by Virginia W. Johnson. The work 
will be illustrated with twenty-five photo- 
gravures, 


THE same firm have nearly ready a hand- 
some edition of three of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s most popular poems—the ‘‘ One Hoss 
Shay,” ‘‘ How the old Horse won the Bet,” and 
‘*The Broomstick Train,’’ illustrated by Mr. 
Howard Pyle; and also J. R. Lowell’s Sir 
Launfal, illustrated by Mr. E. H. Garrett, 
with a portrait of the author in 1842 with long 
curls and deep white collar. 


THE new edition of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
Poetry of Tennyson, which Mr. Elkin Mathews 
announces to appear immediately, will contain 
some additional chapters, as well as an expanded 
“Chronology.” The Laureate has himself 
given valuable aid in correcting various details. 


Mr. F. W. BouRDILILON’s poem, A Lost God, 
with illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford, will be 
published by Mr. Mathews at the same time. 


Tue first number of a new sixpenny monthly, 
to be called the Victorian Magazine, will be 
issued about November 25 by Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co. The magazine will be illustrated, 
but its special purpose is to supply high- 
class literature. The first number will eainie 
the opening chapters of serial stories by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Sarah Doudney ; contributions by 
Prof. Church, Sir Noel Paton, Ernst Pauer, 
Charles G. Leland, H. A. Page, Isabella Fyvie 
Mayo, C. F. Gordon-Cumming, Mary Brother- 
ton; and an essay (now first published) on the 
French Revolution, by De Quincey. An 
engraving of an early portrait of the Queen 
will be presented with the first number. 


Tu first edition of Canon Driver’s Jntro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
was exhausted within six weeks of publication. 
A second edition is in the press, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark hope to publish it before the end 
of this month. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have arranged to 
issue a popular edition of the Doré Don Quixote, 
in halfpenny weekly numbers and threepenny 
monthly parts. The first number will be issued 
on November 18, and Part I. on November 26. 
The work contains about 400 illustrations. 


MEssrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co., havin 
recently purchased the copyright of Charles 
Knight’s History of England, have had it 
brought down to the year of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee by the Rev. J. Sanderson, and now 
propose issuing it in a cheap edition. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN announces a popular 
edition of Mrs. Brightwen’s Wild Nature Won 
by Kindness. 





AT the annual festival of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge of Freemasons, held on Monday last, 
Mr. W. H. Rylands (secretary of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology) was duly installed as 
Master for the ensuing twelve months. The 
Wardens are Dr. Wynn Westcott and the Rev. 
J.C. Ball; the Treasurer, who has served in 
that capacity from the establishment of the 
Lodge, is Mr. Walter Besant. The Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge was formed to promote the 
association of artists and men of letters who are 
members of the mystic tie; and its success has 
been so assured, that there are now between 
twelve and thirteen hundred subscribers to its 
printed 7'ransactions. 

THE winter season at the London Institution 
will be opened next Monday, November 16, at 
5 p.m., with an address by Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff, entitled ‘“‘Some of our Debts to 
the East.” The Christmas course for young 
persons will be delivered by Prof. C. V. 
Boys, who has chosen for his subject 
“Time.” Among the other arrangements are : 
“Ibsen end his Critics,’ by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse ; ‘‘The Saga of Hamlet,” by Mr. Israel 
Gollancz; ‘‘Spinoza, the Man and his System,” 
by Prof. W. Knight; ‘‘Social Pictorial Satire,” 
by Mr. G. du Maurier; ‘‘ Recent Information 
as to the Lower Races of Man,” by Dr. E. B. 
Tylor; ‘‘Spiders, their Work and their Wisdom,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Dallinger; ‘‘ The Spread of 
Commerce in Europe in Prehistoric Times,” 
by Prof. Boyd Dawkins; ‘‘ Popular Super- 
stitions and Traditions,” by Mr. G. L. Gomme ; 
‘““The Tower of Babel and Confusion of 
Tongues,” by Mr. Th. G. Pinches; ‘ Illumi- 
nating Flames,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes; and 
‘“‘ Experimental Meteorology,” by Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell. 

Durine the first four days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late Dr. H. R. Luard, registary 
of Cambridge University. Though not includ- 
ing those modern first editions and illustrated 
books which are now so popular, the collection 
contains many rarities dear to a former genera- 
tion of bibliophiles, and is otherwise character- 
istic of its deceased owner. We may specially 
mention the fine series of editions of the 
classics, from the first printed Homer (2 
vols. folio, Florence, 1488), and several of the 
choicest Aldines, to a large paper edition of 
the Oxford Lucretius (1737), Wells’s Xenophon, 
Bentley’s Lucretius, and several of Gaisford’s 
texts. There is also a copy of the rarest 
edition of ——e Logarithms, many of 
T. Hearne’s works in large paper, a complete 
set of the Rolls Series with autograph letters 
from the editors inserted, and many books of 
interest relating to Oxford and Cambridge. 


A TALE of English country life, entitled ‘‘ My 
Sister Cecilia,” by Mr. F.T. Palgrave, was begun 
in the October number of a shilling magazine, 
the Grove, recently started at Lyme, Dorset. 

THE Gloucester Journal of November 7 con- 
tains some interesting reminiscences of the late 
Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, contributed by Mr. 
John Bellows, who had been his companion in 
some of his dialect-hunts in the West of 
England. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE Senate at Cambridge have adopted a 
report of the council, to the effect that Mr. 
W. J. Harvey be granted the exclusive 
privilege for seven years of transcribing and 
printing the Matriculation and Graduate Books 
of the University. It is Mr. Harvey’s inten- 
tion to apply to the several colleges for similar 
permission with regard to their Admission 
Registers, Lists of Fellows and Scholars, and 
to incorporate the results with those derived 
from the University Registers. Mr. Harvey’s 
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general scheme is of a twofold character. He 
proposes to print: (1) a list of all Cambridge 
graduates up to the year 1660; and (2) a series 
of volumes, one for each college separately 
indexed, containing the information available 
about every member —which seems to be 
practically identical with that contained in 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, except that at 
Cambridge there is a special entry for, ‘‘ Where 
previously educated, under whom, and for what 
period.” Mr, Harvey undertakes to print the 
work at his own expense. Though now 
residing in London, he is a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and of 
Ireland; and he is stated to have examined for 
historical purposes a very large number of 
Parish Registers in different parts of England. 
We may add that Dr. Venn, who published a 
few years ago the first instalment of a similar 
list for Gonville and Caius College, strongly 
supports the acceptance of Mr. Harvey’s offer, 
and has expressed his willingness to stop his 
own work in the form in which it was first 
undertaken. 


Tur Cambridge University Press, following 
the precedent of the Clarendon Press, announces 
that it is prepared to take photographic 
negatives from MSS., printed books, &c., 
belonging to the University Library, or 
deposited there; and to supply prints—either 
silver, platinum, carbon, or photo-lithographed 
—at a certain low rate of charges. 


TunE Aristotelian Society will meet at Oxford 
on Monday next, November 16, in the com- 
mon-room of Jesus College. The subject for 
discussion is ‘‘ The Origin of the Perception of 
an External World” ; and papers will be read 
by Messrs. Shadworth H. Hedgue (the presi- 
dent of the society), B. Bosanquet, and D. G. 
Ritchie—who are all, we may add, Oxford 
men. 


Mr. Husert HERKOMER, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, will deliver four lectures 
during next week—three on “ Etching,’”’ and 
one on * Mezzotint Engraving.” The lectures 
will be given twice—in the morning to a general 
audience, and in the afternoon to members of 
the university only. 


Tue Rev. C. Pritchard, Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, is delivering a course of 
lectures ou ‘‘ The First Three Sections of New- 
ton’s Principia.” 

At the meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society, on Thursday next, November 19, Mr. 
C. W. C. Oman, of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
will read a paper, entitled ‘‘Some Points in 
the ModArrela trav ’A@nvatwr.”’ 


Mr. R. A. Sampson, of St. John’s College, 
has been elected to an Isaac Newton student- 
ship at Cambridge, of £200 a year, and tenable 
for three years. Another studentship on the 
same foundation will be filled up next term. 
It is the duty of these students to devote 
themselves to research in some branch of 
astronomy or physical optics, according to a 
course proposed by themselves and approved 
by the electors. 


Tu teachers’ training syndicateat Cambridge 
has made the following appointments for the 
Day Training College, which has been 
established by a grace of the Senate, and 
recognised by the Education Department: 
director, Mr. Oscar Browning; master of 
method, Mr. J. W. Iliffe, head master of the 
Paradise-street School. We understand that 
the college has opened with three students. 

A portTRAIT of Dean Kitchin, by Mr. H. M. 
Paget, has been placed in the library of the 
Non-Collegiate Students’ Delegacy, to com- 
memorate his services as the first censor. 


Rixae Oxonienses is the title of a book by Mr. 
8. F. Hulton, which Mr. Blackwell of Oxford 





has in the press. It deals with the battles of 
the nations, town and gown rows, and political 
riots of older Oxford ; and it will be illustrated 
with views of buildings, now demolished, taken 
from Skelton’s well-known work. Messrs. 
Methuen are the London publishers. 


WE may mention here that the first number 
of the Educational Review contains two articles 
of special academical interest: ‘‘ Oxford 
Prospects,” by Mr. R. W. Macan; and 
‘** Problems of the Day at Cambridge,” by Mr. 
Oscar Browning. Prof. Skeat also writes for- 
cibly on ‘‘ The Educational Value of English.” 


Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Aberystwyth and 
Owens College, has been appointed assistant- 
lecturer and demonstrator in physics at the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 


THE inaugural lecture delivered by Prof. 
Andrew Seth, on succeeding to the chair of 
logic and metaphysics at Edinburgh, has been 
published as a {pamphlet (Blackwoods). The 
title is ‘The Present Position of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences.” After an eloquent ex- 
pression of gratitude to his predecessor, 
Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser, who was 
among his audience, the new professor dealt 
with the three subjects traditionally associated 
with his chair—logic, psychology, and meta- 
physics. While giving a brief summary of the 
present position of each (in which special 
mention was made of America as well as 
Germany), he did not conceal his own opinions. 
In particular, he insisted upon the necessity, in 
metaphysics, of a teleological and humanistic 
view of the universe. Incidentally, he sug- 
gested the appointment of a lecturer or assistant- 
professor, specially charged with the teaching 
of psychology in its more recent developments. 
The entire lecture must be regarded, even by 
those who may disagree with some of the pro- 
fessor’s views, as an admirable piece of clear 
and thoughtful exposition. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


Bricut autumn days, the dying year’s last gift, 
Like ripe fruit garnered up by careful hands, 
O stay ! nor, like impatient swallows, lift 
Your wings to bear you to soft southern lands. 


These fallen leaves I tread with scarce a pang, 
Remembering all their kindly summer shade, 
(How here the music of the thrushes rang) 
Though leaves may wither, memories will not 
fade. 


These rocks, so cold and bare to other eyes, 
Are written o’er and o’er ; and, as I read, 
Old scenes, old friends on either hand arise, 
And bid me on my onward course God speed. 
For onward still through autumn days I toil, 
Though storms may break on homesteads white 
with snow ; 
Though wintry Death should lay me in the soil, 
My soul, a migrant bird, would heavenward go. 


BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Expositor for November opens with Prof. 
Sanday’s first lecture on the present position 
of the Johannean Question. The tendency of 
recent criticism, more especially since Keim’s 
Jesu von Nazara, vol. i. (1867), is set forth with 
admirable clearness, and the concluding words 
onthe misleading use of the word ‘‘ concessions ” 
will commend themselves to all fair-minded 
students. We notice that the consideration of 
‘* partition and derivation” theories is reserved 
for Lecture vi. ; we shall then —s get some 
reference to Weizsiicker’s very able Unter- 
suchungen iiber die evangelische Geschichte (1864), 
which are, no doubt, even more necessary for 
the due estimate of the author’s later views than 





Prof. Sanday’s early work on the Fourth Gospel 
(described by himself with excessive modesty ) 
is for a comprehending judgment of his present 
position. Prof. McCurdy givesa useful Assyrio- 
logical argument in favour of the accuracy of 
the Chronicler’s account of Uzziah. Prof. J. T. 
Marshall continues on ‘“‘the Aramaic Gospel.’’ 
From the late Prof. Elmslie we have a striking 
popular lecture on Samson. Mr. Peyton dis- 
courses eloquently on the latent ideas of the 
account of our Lord’s Third Temptation. Dr. 
Marcus Dods, on the Roman reckoning of the 
day, and Prof. Cheyne on certain critical and 
exegetical points, conclude the number. We 
have pleasure in adding that Weizsiicker’s 
Untersuchungen mentioned above has—at last— 
appeared in a second edition. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review for October 
(David Nutt), opens with a last contribution 
from the unwearied pen of the late Prof. Gritz 
(Isaiah xxxv. is placed by him between Isaiah 
li., 3 and 4). Dr. Neubauer takes occasion, from 
Dr. Fiirst’s Graeco-Hebraic Glossary, to write 
on the non-Hebrew languages used by Jews. 
Dr. Kaufmann describes his very interesting 
discovery of the ancient English-Hebrew ritual. 
Dr. Chotzner gives a sketch of Immanuel de 
Romi, Dante’s Jewish friend, already known to 
many readers by Dr. Paur’s essay in the Dante 
Society’s Jahrbuch. Mr. Schechter gives de- 
scriptive notes on Hebrew MSS., in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. Prof. Cheyne con- 
cludes his re-examination of the critical problems 
of the second part of Isaiah. Next to this 
paper comes Mr. Montefiore’s long and friendly 
notice of the same scholar’s Bampton Lectures. 
The writer specially asks the attention of 
Jewish readers to the three opening paragraphs 
of the 7th Lecture, and promises to return him- 
self, if possible, to the great questions raised 
therein. Mr. J. Harris notices a French work 
on the Jews of Russia; Mr. Abrahams, Gutt- 
mann’s book on Thomas Aquinas and Judaism ; 
and Dr. Neubauer two monographs by Epstein 
on Moses bad-Darshan, and an edition of a 
Hebrew commentary on a part of the Midrash 
on the Psalms. Dr. Neubauer also sends a 
note on Hebrew sentences in Ecclesiasticus. 

THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for November 
contains an elaborate paper by Dr. Brandt on 
jvoua and the baptismal formula; and, among 
other articles, a not altogether favourable 
review of Prof. Max Miiller’s Physical Religion, 
by A. B. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Drescuer, C. Studien zu Hans Sachs. Neue Folge. Mar- 
burg: Elwert. 4M. 

Kout, ‘H. Fiirst Bismarck. Regesten zu e. wissenschaftl. 
Biographie d. ersten deutschen Reichskanzlers. 1. Bd. 
1815—1871. Leipzig: Renger. 18 M. 

Méziires, A. Vie de Mirabeau. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Pontmartin, A. de. Derniers Samedis. 2e Série. Paris: 

‘almann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Rovet, le Vicomte Jacques de. Géographie ancienne de la 
Basse Egypte. Paris: Rothschild. 20 fr. 

Vite, Léon. La Lutte francaise. Paris: Breton, 3 fr. 

Witrert, J. E. Cyclus christologischer Gemiilde aus der 
Katakombe der Heiligen Petrus u. Marcelli i 
burg: Herder. 8 M. 


THEOLOGY. 


Diriimcrr, J. v. Das Papstthum. Neubearbeitung v. Janus 
“Der Papst u. das Coneil” im Auftrag d. inzwischen 


inus. Frei- 


hei m Verfassers v. J. Freidrich. Miinchen: 
Beck. 8M. 
HISTORY. 
CorrEsPonpeENz, politische, Friedrichs d. Grossen. 18. Bd. 
2. Hiilfte. Berlin: Duncker. 10 M. 


Duncxer, H. Anhalts Bekenntniestand wiihrend der Ver- 
einigung der Fiirstentiimer unter Joachim Ernst u. 

a Georg (1570—1606). Dessau: Baumann. 4 M. 
50 Pf. 

Géraup, E., Un Témoin des deux Restaurations: fragments 
* journal intime, p.p. Ch. Bigot. Paris: Flammarion. 
3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Hor.er, C. R. vy. Die Aera der Bastarden am Schlusse d. 
Mittelalters. Prag: Rivnac. 2M. 40 Pf. , 
Kouter, J., u. F. E. Preiser. Aus dem_babylonischen 

Rechtsleben. II. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 5M. __ 
Pus icaTIoNEN aus den k. preussischen Staatsarchiven. 49. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


TIE BALLADE ADDRESSED BY EUSTACHE 
DESCHAMPS TO GEOFFREY CILAUCER, 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk. 


This Ballade has several times been printed in 
England. It was originally communicated to 
Mr. Thomas Wright by M. Paulin Paris. By 
Mr. Wright it was sent to Sir Harris Nicolas, 
who printed it, very incorrectly and evidently 
without much understanding what he was 
printing, in his Li/e of Chaucer (see Aldine 
edition of Chaucer, vol. i., p. 82). Mr. Wright 
subsequently himself printed it in his Anecdota 
Literaria (p. 13). Mr. Henry Morley prints a 
portion of it in a note in his English Writers 
(vol, v., p. 116). 

In not one of these instances is the text 
printed so as to be intelligible. 

In France the Ballade has been thrice 
printed: by Tarbé ((Q/uvres inédites de Eustache 
Deschamps, vol. i., p. 123); by Sandras (tude 
sur Gi. Chaucer, p. 261); and lastly by the 
late Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire in the 
edition of Deschamps published by the Société 
des anciens textes Srancais (vol. ii., p- 138). The 
Ballade exists, so far as is at present known, in 
one MS. only (No. 840 fonds frangais, fol. 
62b-62c, in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris), 
which was executed after the death of Des- 
champs, probably before 1425. This MS., 
forming a huge quarto volume of nearly 300 
folios with the text in double columns, has been 
described by Crapelet at the beginning of his 
edition of Deschamps (Paris, 1832), as well as 
by M. Paulin Paris in his Manuserits Francois 
(vol. vi., pp. 419-437). 

This Ballade of Deschamps is of great interest 
from several points of view. It is not only an 
important testimony to Chaucer’s reputation 
abroad during his lifetime; it also contains 
independent evidence of the fact that he made 
a translation (of the whole or part) of the 
Roman de la Rose—a translation which is 
unfortunately now lost,* though, as Prof. Skeat 
has more than once pointed out (see ACADEMY, 
September 8, 1SSS8), various fragments of it 
have been preserved by Chaucer himself, owing 


*It is possible, however, that a portion of the 
existing English version was actually written by 
Chaucer. Dr. Max Kaluza has shown (see AcApEmy, 
July 5, 1890, p. 11), that the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose’’ consists of three distinct fragments, two of 
which (vv. 1-1704, and vv. 5814-7694) he claims 
to be Chaucer’s work. Prof. Skeat, however, while 
disposed to admit this claim as regards vv. 1-1704, 
is strongly of opinion that the last fragment is not 
by Chaucer (see Acapgemy, July 19, 1890). 





to his fondness for borrowing from his own 
compositions. 

So far as Iam aware, there is no record of any 
serious attempt to get at the actual meaning 
of the Ballade, which happens to be the reverse 
of easy in places. The following attempt, 
therefore, may perhaps be welcome to students 
of Chaucer. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that it professes to be nothing more than 
an attempt, made with the object of, if possible, 
getting more light thrown on the subject by 
some one better qualified than myself. 

I print the French text (with a few slight 
alterations) after that given by the Marquis de 
Queux de Saint-Hilaire, and I append a literal 
translation with such notes as are necessary to 
render it intelligible. 


Ballade addressée a Geoffroy Chaucer, en lui envoyant 
ses ouvrages. 


‘* O Socrates plains de philosophie, 
Seneque en meurs et Anglux en pratique, 
Ovides grans en ta poeterie, 
Bries en parler, saiges en rethorique, 
Aigles treshaulz, qui par ta theorique 5 
Enlumines le regne d’Eneas, 
L’ Isle aux Geans, ceuls de Bruth, et qui as 
Semé les fleurs et planté le rosier 
Aux ignorans de la langue Pandras, 
Grant translateur, noble Geffroy Chaucier. 10 
**Tu es d’amours mondains Dieux en Albie : 
Et de la Rose, en la terre Angelique 
(Qui d’ Angela saxonne est puis flourie 
Angleterre, d’elle ce nom s’applique 
Le derrenier en l’ethimologique), 15 
En bon anglés le livre translatas ; 
Et un vergier ou du plant demandas 
De ceuls qui font pour eulx auctorisier, 
A ja longtemps que tu edifias 
Grand translateur, noble Geffroy Chaucier. 20 
** A toy, pour ce, de la fontaine Helye 
Requier avoir un buvraige autentique, 
Dont la doys est du tout en ta baillie, 
Pour rafrener d’elle ma soif ethique, 
Qui en Gaule seray paralitique 25 
Jusques a ce que tu m’abuveras. 
Eustaces sui, qui de mon plant aras ; 
Mais pran en gré les euvres d’escolier 
Que par Clifford de moy avoir pourras, 
Grand translateur, noble Gieffroy Chaucier. 30 
DT? Envoy. 
* Poete hault, loenge destruye (?), 
En ton jardin ne seroye qu’ortie, 
Consideré ce que j’ay dit premier, 
Ton noble plant, ta douce melodie. 
Mais pour scavoir, de rescripre te prie, 
Grant translateur, noble Geffroy Chaucier.”’ 36 


**O Socrates, full of philosophy, Seneca in morals, 
and English in practice, great Ovid in thy poetry, 
brief in speech, wise in eloquence, most lofty eagle, 
who by thy philosophy dost illumine the kingdom 
of Aeneas, the Island of the Giants (those Brutus 
slew), and who hast sown the flowers and planted 
the rose-bush for those who are ignorant of the 
tongue of Pandrasus, great translator, noble 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

** Thou art in Albion the god of worldly love ; 
and into good English thou didst translate the 
book of the Rose, in the Angelic land which from 
the Saxon Angela did afterwards blossom as 
** Angle-land”’ (in the etymology this name, the 
last, is taken from her) ; and long since hast thou 
set up an orchard, for which thou didst demand 
plants from those who make [i.e., are ‘‘ makers,” 
poets} in order to be considered authorities [i.c., 
in order to get a reputation],* great translator, &c. 

**From thee therefore I require a genuine 
draught of the fountain of Helicon, whose source 
is wholly in thy keeping, in order that I therewith 
may abate my hectic + thirst, I who shall be 
palsied in Gaul until thou shalt have given me to 
drink. Eustace am I [that write to thee] { who 
shalt have plants of mine; but look kindly upon 
the works of a scholar [i.e., tyro] which thou 
* See note 18. 

t Perhaps ‘“‘ethic thirst’’—i.c., “‘ thirst for 
philosophy.”’ 

t See note 27. 











mayest have from me by the hand of Clifford, 
great translator, &c. 

** Lofty poet (praise not beyond thy deserts)* in 
thy garden I should be but a nettle, considering (as 
I have said before) thy noble plant, thy sweet 
melody. But that I may know, I pray thee write 
back, great translator, noble Geoffrey Chaucer.” 


Vv. 6, 7. These are names of Britain, taken 
from Wace’s Brut. 

8. Planté le rosier, probably a reference to 
Chaucer’s translation of the Roman de la Rose. 

9. La langue Pandras. Saint-Hilaire prints 
pandras; Tarbé reads Ss. an evident 
shirking of the difficulty. Pandras,+ or 
Pandrasus, was a king of Greece who held in 
slavery a number of exiled Trojans. When 
Brutus (the legendary first king of Britain), after 
accidently killing his father, fled from Troy, his 
native land, he came to Greece, put himself at 
the head of the Trojan captives, and overthrew 
Pandrasus. He then sailed from Greece with 
the victorious Trojans, and eventually landed 
in Albion, where he founded the kingdom of 
Britain (see Wace, Brut., vv. 157 ff.). The 
language spoken by the inhabitants of Britain, 
of whom Chaucer is one, was first called 
‘“‘ Trojan,” then “ British ”’—i.e., the tongue of 
Brutus (cf. Brut, vv. 1221-4). The language 
ot Brutus, then, being Fnglish, the “language 
of Pandrasus,’’ the foe of Brutus, must obviously 
be French, the language of the hereditary foes 
of England. Chaucer, as is well known, did 
translate into English portions of the works of 
several French authors, besides the Roman de la 
Rose. 

12, 16. Le livre de la Rose—i.e., the Roman de 
la Rose. 

13. This derivation of ‘‘ Angleterre” from 
‘« Angela” seems to be a theory of Deschamps’ 
own. He mentions it again elsewhere; but 
there is no record of ‘‘ Angela” in the Brut. 

18. Ceuls qui font, this exactly corresponds 
to Chaucer’s expression, “ them that make,” in 
the so-called ‘‘Compleynt of Venus” (see 
AcADEMY, May 9, 1891), where he speaks of 
Oton de Graunson as the “ flour of hem that 
make in Fraunce.”  Faiseor and faitor were 
both used in Old French in the sense of 
‘* maker ”’—i.e., t; and wy him- 
self (in his Ballade on the death of hant) 
uses faititre in that sense. Pour eulx auctorisier 
may perhaps mean ‘in order to authorise 
them”’—i.e., you, Chaucer, have asked for 
“ plants’ from them in order thereby to give 
them reputation, such a request from you being 
in itself a title to fame. The interpretation 
given above, however, seems the simpler. 

25. Qui, the antecedent must be supplied 
from ma in the previous line. There is probably 
intended to be a play upon the words Gaule and 
gole, *‘ mouth,” “‘ throat,” here. 

27. Qui... aras, here again the antecedent 
must be supplied by the introduction of some 
such parenthesis as that given above. 

29. Clifford, the name of this friend occurs 
again in another ballade, where Deschamps 
calls him ‘‘ l’amoureux Cliffort.” 

31. It is difficult to.get any satisfactory sense 
out of the reading loenge destruye. Prof. W. P. 
Ker, to whom I am indebted for the key to 
the difficult e in line 9, as well as for 
several other valuable hints, suggests that the 
true reading may be deservye. This is tame, 
but, at any rate, makes sense; and it only 
requires the alteration of a single letter of the 
MS. reading (if, indeed, destruye be such; 
Nicolas, Wright, and Sandras read destinye, 
which is equally unintelligible, but shows that 








* Reading deserryc instead of destruye, the reading 
of the Anciens Textes ed., which makes no sense. 
See note 31. 

+ In the so-called “‘ Munich Brut” this king is 
always called Pandras, except in one passage (v. 607) 
where the form Pandrasus (used by Wace) occurs. 
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there was some doubt about the MS. reading) 
for destruye read deseruye. 

33. Consideré, St.-Hilaire prints considere; 
the former seems to make the better sense. 

I have not yet been able to obtain a collation 
of the original text from the MS.; it might 
clear up the difficulty in line 31. 

PaGeT TOYNBEE. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I have 
heard from M. Gaston Raynaud, of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, that the actual MS. reading 
in 1. 31 is undoubtedly destruye. M. Raynaud, 
who has undertaken to complete for the 
Société des Anciens Textes Frangaises the 
edition of Deschamps commenced by the late 
Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire, has most 
obligingly compared the MS. text with that of 
the printed edition for me. He reports that, 
with the exception of two trifling variations 
(longtemps for MS. long temps in 1. 19, and seroye 
for MS. seroie in 1. 32), the printed text is 
identical with that of the MS. He adds that 
he considers the proposed correction deservye 
ought to be adopted. T. 








A CORRECTION. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Nov. 8, 1891. 

An Oxford friend, to whom students of these 
subjects are under obligations, has courteously 
pointed out to me that in my book, The Golden 
Bough, I have seriously misunderstood and mis- 
translated a passage in Pliny. As the passage, 
so misunderstood and mistranslated, is one on 
which I built a considerable structure of 
hypothesis, I hope that, in justice to the readers 
of The Golden Bough, you will allow me to 
correct my mistake in the ACADEMY, and to 
indicate in a few words the consequences to the 
main arguments of my book. 

The passage in question is part of the famous 

one in which Pliny describes the cutting of the 
mistletoe by the Druids. As printed in Detlef- 
sen’s edition, which I used, it runs thus (Nat. 
Hist. xvi., § 250) : 
“Est autem id [sci/. viscum] rarum admodum in- 
ventu et repertum magna religione petitur et ante 
omnia sexta luna, quae principia mensum annorum- 
que his facit, et saeculi t tricesimum annum, 
quia jam virium abunde habeat nec sit sui 
dimidia.”’ 

Here, as my correspondent has pointed out to 
me, sexta luna means “the sixth day of the 
moon,” as is proved by passages like Pliny 
we Hist. xviii., § 347), and Columella II. 10. 

ndeed, Pliny’s own words in the present pas- 
sage, quia jam virium, &c., which I had wholly 
misunderstood, plainly indicate that sexta 
luna must refer to the crescent moon. I, how- 
ever, took sexta luna to mean “the sixth 
month,” i.e., June; and as it is still a rule of 
folk-lore that mistletoe and other magic plants 
should be culled on Midsummer Eve (June 23), 
I inferred that the Druids also gathered the 
mistletoe on Midsummer Eve. In point of fact, 
Pliny, rightly understood, asserts no more than 
that the Druids cut the mistletoe by preference 
on the sixth day of the moon. Hence my in- 
ference that they cut it at Midsummer not only 
cannot be drawn from Pliny’s statement, but is 
actually opposed to it, since the sixth day of 
the moon would coincide only by accident and 
at long intervals with Midsummer Eve. There 
is thus no ancient evidence whatever to show 
that the Druids cut the mistletoe at Midsummer. 
And as the supposition that they did so, com- 
bined with their human sacrifices, which there 
are some grounds for believing to have taken 
place at Midsummer, supplied the main link in 
the connexion which 
between the Balder myth and the rule of the 
Arician priesthood, it is clear that the discovery 
of my mistake leaves a serious breach in this 
part of my argument. J. G. FRAZER. 


sought to establish ! 


NOTES ON HERO[N]DAS. 

TrinityjCollege, Dublin: Nov. 9, 1894. 
I was unfortunately unable to see a proof of my 
last Notes on Herodas, or I should have corrected 
some misprints; I should also have omitted some 
conjectures which Mr. Kenyon had informed me 
were not consistent with the MS., and cancelled 
others which, I had found since forwarding my 
note, had been anticipated by others. The most 
important of these is wupav, II. 80, published by 
Mr. Hardie some weeks since, although he did not 
give quite the same basis for the conjecture as I 
did; aérn, IV. 42, has been anticipated by Dr. 
Jackson; xéxrnudpovs in I. 81, should be attri- 
buted to Mr. Hicks as well as Mr. Nicholson, and 
has been confirmed by the MS.; and vniv, as Mr. 
Kenyon’s last letter tells us, is the reading of the 
in MS. II. 3. 
A, PALMER. 


[At the meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, held on Thursday, November 12, Dr. 
Jackson was to read a paper on “ Herondas, V.’’] 








“CONTENT,” ‘‘ CONTENTS.” 


We have received from Dr. Murray an inter- 
esting — te upon the answers elicited by his 
inquiry about the accentuation of this word, 
which we hope to print next week. There have 
been received up to date exact particulars of the 
pronunciation of 319 persons, yielding not two 
only, but at least thirteen varieties of current 
usage as to the four test sentences. The replies 
also show in a most striking way that people in 
ordinary circumstances hear only their own 
pronunciation, and believe it to be that of ‘‘ all 
educated men”; if special circumstances force 
another upon their attention, they are apt to set 
it down as American, Irish, provincial, or 
‘* half-educated.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Nov. 15, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: ‘Our 
English Trees,’’ by Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘‘ Chile,” by Major 
Martin A. 8. Hume. ? , 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Pleasure and Pain in Educa- 
tion,”’ by Miss M. 8. Gilliland. 

Monpay, Nov. 16, 5 p.m. London Institution: “Some of 
our Debts to the East,” by Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, ‘‘ The 
Lower ity,’ II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

8p.m. Aristotelian (at Oxford) : Symposium, *‘ The 
Origin of the Perception_of an External World,” by 
Messrs. Shadworth H. Hodgson, B. Bosanquet, and 
D. G. Ritchie. ape 

Turspay, Nov. 17, 7 p.m. Statistical: Inaugural Address 
by the President, Dr. F. J. Mouat. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Portland Cement,” by 
Messrs. H. K. Bamber, A. E. Curey, and W. Smith. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘A Synopsis of the Tadpoles 
of the European Batrachians,” by . G. A. Boul $ 
“New Species of Shells from New South Wales, New 

the Caroline and Solomon Islands,” by Mr 


Guin ’ 
Elgar” 'A. Smith; “The %Spiders of the Island of St. 
Vincent,” by M. E. Simon ; ** The Importance of an Ex- 


— logical Station in the Tropics,” hy Mr. H. 

e 

Wepvrspay, Nov. 18, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Openin 
Address by Sir Richard Webster, Chairman of Council. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Special Meeting to consider 

New ioe laws ; “ Fresh-water Algae of South-west 
Surrey,” by Mr. A. W. Bennett. 

Tuvrspay, Nov. 19, 6 p.m. London Institution: ‘* Spiders, 
their Work and their Wisdom ”’ (illustrated), by the Rev. 


Dr. Dallinger. 

8p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, ‘‘ The Lower 
Extremity,” II1., by Prof. W. Anderson, 

8p.m. Linnean: “ Notes on the Original Portraits 
of Linnaeus made during a Recent Visit to Sweden,” by 
Mr. W. Carruthers: **A New Fossil Plant from the 
Lower Coal Measures,” by Mr. Thos. Flick. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “Colour Photometry,” by Capt. 
Ww. de W. Abney. 


s 


8.30 p.m. Historical : ‘‘ Some Points in the ToArreia 
trav "A@nvaiwy,” by Mr. C. W. C. Oman. 
Fripay, Nov. 20, 5 p.m. Physical: ‘‘ A New Theory con- 
=| the Constitution of Matter,” by Mr. C. V. 
urton. 











SCIENCE. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF HAFIZ. 


The Divan-i-Hafiz. Translated for the first 
time out of the Persian into English Prose, 
with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, 
with an Introductory Preface, a Note on 
Sifi-ism, and a Life of the Author, by 
Lieut.-Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke. In 
2 vols. (Calcutta.) 


Tuere is hardly any Eastern poet whoso 
name is more familiar in Europe than 
Shemseddin Mohammed Hafiz, the bard of 
love and wine. His songs became 
accessible nearly two hundred years ago to 
the general public; but his muse has met 
with the most diversified explanations, as the 
dispute whether the sense of his verses be 
really full of mysticism, or whether he was 
inspired by the frolic nature of a man given 
to wordly pleasures; still remains unsettled. 
In the East, Hafiz very naturally enjoys 
far greater reputation. In Persia his Divan 
is not only the household companion of the 
better classes, but I have frequently met in 
caravans simple mule-drivers, who, while 
rattling the chain-whip to incite their heavy- 
loaden beasts, are wont to sing whole 
Ghazels out of Hafiz, which re-echoed 
far in the still autumnal night under 
the starry canopy of Southern Versia. 
To the Persians Hafiz is more than a poet ; 
he is a saint who is invoked in the hour of 
need, and whose book is used like the 
Koran for the purpose of reading the future. 
On such occasions they open at random his 
Divan and piously recite the following 
verses : 
** Ei Hafizi Shirazi 

Ber men nazr endazi 

Men talibi yek falém 

Tu kashifi her razi.’’ 


(Oh Hafiz of Shiraz, cast one look upon me; of 
thee I wish to learn my future fate, for thou art 
the discoverer of all secrets.) 

Hafiz enjoys the same veneration also 
among the Mohammedan nations who do 
not speak Persian ; for his Divan is appreci- 
ated and studied, not only by the Tajiks 
in Central Asia, but also by the Turks in 
Eastern Turkestan, by the Hindustanis, 
and by learned Musalmans as far west 
as Morocco. 

If, in spite of this extraordinary and 
widespread popularity, the Persian Anacreon 
cannot be understood without explanatory 
comment, we shall find the reason to be 
that Hafiz is something more than an 
Anacreon; for he is looked upon as the 
poet of the Sufi school, who presented 
the deeply hidden sense of mysterious 
allusions in the garb of voluptuous enjoy- 
ments, whose wine is the pure love of God, 
and whose enchanting maiden is the never 
fading glory of Creation. To understand 
him you must dive into the depths of the 
sea to fetch the pearl of the sublimity of 
sense ; and it is only after perforating this 
precious pearl with the sharp weapon of 
intellect, that you will succeed in adorning 
your mind with the full comprehension of 
his Ghazels. No wonder, therefore, that 
many commentators have come forward to 
assist the reader. In Persia every age has 
produced its commentators; in Turkey, 





Sudi, Shem’i, and Sururi are reckoned the 
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best ; while among the Central Asian com- 
mentators, Abdul-Hakk of Mergulan and 
Shem’i of Bokhara have acquired the 
greatest reputations. There are even num- 
bers of proverbs current in Mohammedan 
Asia which have been taken from his 
verses, such as: Aesra vukuf nistki endjam 
kiar tchist = ‘nobody can know the ulti- 
mate end of his doings”; Djur ez habib 
khushter kiz mudi riayet = “ better the wrong 
of a friend than the flattery of an enemy” ; 
Hev suhan vakti ve her nokta mekani dared = 
“every word has its time, and every point 
its place ”; &e. 

Of course, with us Europeans the diffi- 
culty of understanding and of fully realising 
the value of the poetry of Hafiz is still 
greater. Our mode of thinking, our views 
of life and its multifarious vicissitudes, our 
religion and ethics, are so utterly different 
from those of Mohammedan Orientals, that 
it is absolutely impossible to catch at once the 
meaning of a genuine Eastern poem, especi- 
ally of the magnificent and highly refined 
verses of Hafiz, which abound in recondite 
play of words, in strange epithets and in 
significations often totally at variance with 
the apparent meaning of the word. Con- 
sidering the hitherto published translations 
of Hafiz from this point of view, we can 
fairly say that hardly any translator — of 
whom Lieut.-Col. Clarke gives a nearly full 
list in his Preface—was capable of doing 
full justice to the poetical beauty of the 
Persian poet ; for either they gave only a 
reflex and faint shadow of the original, or 
they were too literal, and so became incom- 
prehensible. Col. Clarke has, therefore, done 
a useful work in combining the literal sense 
and thedeeper—.c., Sufistic—meaning of the 
Divan of Hafiz ; for although partial para- 
phrases have already appeared in Western 
literature, nobody has taken the trouble to 
shed the necessary light overthe entire Divan. 
Nor could this have been achieved except by 
a scholar thoroughly conversant with the 
spirit of the Persian language and with the 
mystic sense and secret allusions which 
characterise the poems of Hafiz. To ac- 
complish this it was necessary to provide the 
translation with bracketed interpolations, 
and also with ample footnotes, which con- 


stitute more than half of the beautifully- | 


printed and luxurious volumes before us. 
Allowing that some Orientalists may be 
found to disagree with certain of the explan- 
ations given, yet, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that no previous commentator 
on Hafiz has furnished so much valuable 
material for the thorough comprehension of 
the Divan, and that none has succeeded in 
presenting us with the key to that treasury 
of Persian literature with so much skill and 
grace as Col. Clarke. 

It would lead too far to enter here into 
details concerning the accuracy of the whole 
translation and the sufficiency of the ex- 
planatory notes. Having before me the 
Turkish Commentary of Sudi, which is re- 
garded as the best in that language, I will 
compare at random a Ghazel of Col. Clarke’s 
with the translation of the Turkish scholar ; 
and the reader will be able to judge which 
of the two versions is more expressive, and, 
at the same time, a more faithful rendering 
of the original. Let us take Ghazel 53. 





Col. Clarke’s Literal Translation. 

“1, Oh, Lord! that candle (the beloved) night 
illuminating (by her resplendent beauty) 
from the house of whom is ? 

Our soul has consumed. Ask ye saying :— 
‘ She the beloved of whom is ?’ 

“2. Now, the upsetter of my heart and of my 
religion she is: 

Let us see, she the fellow sleeper—of whom 
is; the fellow-lodger of whom is ? 

‘* 3. The ruby-wine of her lip—from my lip far 
be it not! 

The wine of the soul of whom is? The 
cup-giver of the cup of whom is ? 

‘*4, For (to win) her, every one deviseth a great 
spell. Yet known it is not— 

Her tender heart inclined to the tale (of 
love), of whom is ? 

‘*5, That ruby-wine (the beloved) that, though 
undrunk, has made me drunk and ruined. 

The associate of whom; and, the boon- 
companion, and the cup, of whom is ? 

‘*§, Oh, Lord! that one, king-like, moon of 
face, Venus of forehead, 

The inestimable pearl—of whom, and the 
incomparable jewel of whom is ? 

‘7, The fortune of society of that candle of 
happy ray, ; 

Again, for God’s sake, ask ye saying— 
‘For the moth of whom is ? 

“8. (To the beloved) I said—‘ Without thee, 
sigh (cometh) comes from the distraught 
heart of Hafiz. 

Under the lips (covertly) laughing, she 
spake, saying Hafiz distraught of whom 
is?” 


Sudi’s Summary Translation. 

*©1, Oh, Lord! From whose house does come 

' that heart-enflaming candle (whose off- 

spring is it) ? 
It has consumed our soul, ask ye, ‘The 
beloved of whom is it’ ? 

‘*9. This heart-consuming candle is still de- 
stroying the house of my soul and 
religion. 

Strange! of whom is it the fellow-sleeper 
and fellow-lodger ? 

‘*3, The ruby-wine of her lips be not far from 
my lips 

To whose soul clings her soul, under 
whose engagements is she obliged ? 

‘**4, Everybody lends spell to this heart-con- 
suming candle. 

But it is not known, her tender heart to 
whom does incline ? 

“5, [This verse is omitted in Sudi’s Com- 
mentary. | 

**6, Of this Venus of forehead, moon of face, 
kinglike, 

Who is the solitary pearl and the incom- 
parable jewel ? 

“7, The fortune of the society of this glorious 
splendour (light) 

Ask, for God’s sake, for the moth of 
whom is ? 

“8. I said to the beloved: ‘Alas! for Hafiz 
who is distraught in love for thee,’ 

Smiling under her lips she said: ‘Of 
whom is he distraught ?’” 

The comparison of the two versions will 
show that Sudi, although an Oriental and 
writing for Orientals, recurs to more detailed 
paraphrases, and keeps further from the 
original than Col. Clarke, whose English ver- 
sion must seem strange and forcible to the 
uninitiated, but is, nevertheless, the only 
means of conveying an accurate idea of what 
Hatiz wrote and intended to express. With 
the aid of the present English version, it will 
be possible for one possessing a rena poetica 
to give a faithful poetical translation of the 
greatest lyric poet of the East; while on 








the other hand the student will have the 
best guide to the thorough understanding 
of the most difficult and at the same time 
the most beautiful poetry of Persia. 

A. Vambiry. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM INTO CHINA, 
Tenby : Oct. 19, 1891, 

After carefully weighing M. Terrien de Lacou- 
perie’s letter in the ACADEMY of October 3, 
and comparing it with his paper in the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, it appears that there 
are some inconsistencies, which can only be 
adjusted by the rejection of the whole history 
of China prior to the establishment of the 
Han dynasty as a forgery, like the rest of the 
Chinese classics and early records. 

M. de Lacouperie points out that there could 
have been no Buddhist settlement at Lintao 
earlier than 158 B.c., because that was the date 
when Buddhism was introduced into Chinese 
Turkestan, and because the early missionaries 
must have reached Lintao by that route, or by 
way of Thibet, where Buddhism was introduced 
365 years later, for he says they could not have 
come by the alternative south-west route 
through Dachiemdo (in Thibet) and Szechuan 
‘* as there was no road as yet from there.” He 
thinks, however, that they did come by the 
latter route into China two years later, viz., in 
219 B.c., although one would suppose that the 
same arguments would militate against that 
view. He observes that ‘‘it seems strange that 
they should have appeared in the north-east 
instead of the west or centre, and this two 
years at least before their arrival at Loh yang 
in the centre of the country.” Szema tsien 
(Sheki K. 6, f. 13) speaks of the empire of 
Shehuangti extending in 221 B.c. westward as 
far as Lintao in the Kiang or Thibetan 
country; but if all this region ‘“‘was hardly 
known and unexplored until the expedition of 
Chang Kien in 122 3.c.,” one cannot put much 
faith in this. 

Passing on to a statement of M. de Lacou- 

perie’s, to the effect that Tzekao was the 
name of the Shaman whom the emperor 
sent for in 219 B.c., and the reference (Sheki 
K. 28, f. 11) which he gives to prove it, I am 
sorry to say that I cannot see how the name is 
connected with the event at all. I translate 
the passage, which is a remarkable one, as 
follows : 
‘From the time of the Kings Wei and Siuen of 
the T‘si state (378-313 3.c.) Tsou-tze’s disciples 
argued and wrote treatises on cosmogony, and the 
revolution of the influences of the five ruling 
elements, which came to the notice of the sin 
emperor, and a man of the T'‘si state having 
addressed him in a memorial, the emperor selected 
and made use of some of them. Now Sung-wuki, 
Chéng-po-K‘iao, Ch‘ungshang, and the Shaman 
Tzekao, who came long after, all of whom were 
men of the Yen state, were skilled in the immortal 
path (or path of the Rishis) divested themselves of 
their bodily frames, were dissolved and trans- 
formed, and relied on the worship of saints and 
genii. Tsou-yen presented his work on the grand 
revolutions of the Yin and Yang to the rulers of 
the states, and the priests on the sea-coasts of Yen 
and T“si states preached these doctrines, 1 ut they 
did not spread.”’ 

If it were not for the anachronism as to the 
date of Tsou-yen, which of course militates 
against the view that Buddhism entered China 
in 219 3B.c., M. de Lacouperie would perhaps 
admit that the doctrines here referred to 
were Buddhist doctrines. He seems to hint as 
much, if I understand aright his observation 
about the passage, which is not very clear. He 
says (Babylonian and Oriental Record, May, 
1891, p. 98) : 

‘“‘§zema-tsien, or the original documents he has 
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made use of . . . refers apparently to the 
Nirvana, as being the eS mover of all these 
men’s (Tsouyen, Lieh-yii-K‘ow, &c.) conduct. 
His statement looks like a garbled notion of the 
mental condition of the Buddhist ascetics thus 
transformed into a physical fact. We have perhaps 
here the indication of a successful Buddhistic 
preaching of the Shaman Tzekao among disciples 
prepared somewhat to receive it by the teachings 
of Tsou-yen of older times.”’ 


To revert to the expedition of 219 B.c., the 
Sheki (K. 6, f. 18) states distinctly that it was 
undertaken by Hsiifu, a man of the Ts‘i state, 
who, having memoralized the emperor to the 
effect that on the three sacred islands of Pen- 
glai, Fangchang, and Yingchow, off the Shan- 
tung coast, holy men resided, was despatched 
with thousands of youths and maidens to fetch 
them. The names of the holy men are not 
given, and I cannot find any evidence that 
either of them was called Tzekao or Lifang, nor 
do we find that Tzekao or Lifang were ever on 
the sacred isles. There seems to be some con- 
fusion about these names, for M. de Lacouperie 
says, ‘The probabilities are in favour of 
Tzekao and Lifang belonging to one and the 
same mission ;”’ and again, ‘‘ The mission was 
under the leadership of Tzekao and Lifang 
(should these two appellatives not indicate one 
and the same Shaman).” Again I say, ‘cut 
the Gordian knot” by rejecting the whole 
account. 

Once more: M. de Lacouperie talks of the 
writings of Liehtzu, or Lieh-yii-K‘ou, who is 
supposed to have lived about 330 3.c., and 
thinks this individual 
‘“‘may have received some information about 
Buddha, because his statement ‘the men of the 
west possess a saint,’ is supposed to refer to Gau- 
tama Sakyamuni.’’ 

He also observes that : 
** Chinese critics, while recognising the foreign (or 
Buddhistic) character of some notions in Lieh-tzu’s 
writings, were unable to understand how they could 
have reached China in his time, and have attributed 
them to later additions.’’ 


Mr. Giles (Chuangtzu, p. 423), on the other 
hand, says: 

“It is extremely doubtful if such a man [as Lieh- 
tzu] ever lived. His record is not given by the 
historian Szema-tsien, and he may well have been 
no more than an allegorical personage created by 
Chuangtzu for purposes of illustration. His works 
supplied under the Han dynasty are generally 
regarded as a forgery.”’ 


One might quote Chuangtzu’s work, and show 
the Buddhistic character of his ideas, and the 
numerous anachronisms it contains; but enough 
has been said. 

I am convinced that there is no other way 
of explaining the numerous inconsistencies, 
anachronisms, and prophecies which we con- 
stantly meet with in the Chinese classics and 
early records than by concluding that they 
were written about the close of the second or 
the geen of the first century B.c., after 
rewards were offered for the ‘‘ discovery” of 
ancient books. This would account naturally 
for the hidden references to Buddhism, the 
names of ancient worthies corresponding with 
the names of people or tribes who came to the 
front at the time when Szema-tsien wrote his 
history, and many otherwise inexplicable facts, 
as, for instance, the great similarity between 
the incidents of She-huangti’s supposed reign 
and those of the reign of Wuti of the Han 
dynasty (B.c. 140-87). Of course, we shall have 
to throw over the whole of the Chinese classics, 
which are full of Buddhistic ideas, and must 
have been written after the advent of Buddhist 
missionaries into China and the promulgation 
of their views; but this, although now opposed, 
must infallibly come to pass. 

HERBERT J. ALLEN. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE following is the list of names recommended 
by the president and council of the Royal 
Society for election into the council for the 
year 1892, at the anniversary meeting on 
November 30:—president, Sir William Thom- 
son; treasurer, John Evans ; secretaries, Prof. 
Michael Fosterand Lord Rayleigh ; foreign secre- 
tary, Sir Archibald Geikie ; other members of the 
council, Capt. William de W. Abney, William 
Thomas Blanford, Prof. Alexander Crum 
Brown, Prof. George Carey Foster, James 
Whitbread Lee Glaisher, Frederick Ducane God- 
man, John Hopkinson, Prof. George Downing 
Liveing, Prof. Joseph Norman Lockyer, Prof. 
Arthur Milnes Marshall, Dr. Philip Henry Pye- 
Smith, William Chandler Roberts-Austen, Prof. 
Edward Albert Schiifer, Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, Prof. Sydney Howard Vines, Gen. 
James Thomas Walker. 


Ar the last meeting of the Linnean society ® 
portrait of Sir John Lubbock, by Mr. Leslie 
Ward, was presented to the society, and ordered 
to be hung in their room in Burlington House. 
At the meeting of the same society on Thursday 
next, November 19, Dr. William Carruthers, of 
the British Museum, will read some notes on 
original portraits of Linnaeus, made by him 
during a recent visit to Sweden. 


TuE Christmas lectures to the young at the 
Royal Institution will this year be on ‘‘ Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine” (experi- 
mentally illustrated), and will be delivered by 
Prof. John G. McKendrick, of Glasgow. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Aristide Marre read a paper 
upon the names of the months among the 
Malagasis. In a former communication he had 
argued that the Malay immigration into 
Madagascar dates from before the introduction 
of Hinduism into Java and Sumatra. He now 
supported the same conclusion by showing that 
the provincial Malagasis apply to the months 
names different to those of Arab origin which 
are used by the Hovas; and that these local 
names belong to a peculiar calendar, analogous 
to that of the ancient Javanese. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Camprivce ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—(Jonday, 
Oct. 26.) 
Pror. E. C. Crark, president, in the cheir. 
The president, on assuming the chair, made some 
practical remarks on ‘‘The Methods and Means 
of Archaeological Study,’’ of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract:—The object of our society 
is to encourage the study of History, Architecture, 
and Antiquities: and as History is the great and 
ultimate object, so it is the prime means of any 
intelligent archaeologicalinquiry. As a mere help 
to observation, it is of first-rate importance that 
we should know generally what to look for. Again, 
for understanding the different objects which we 
observe, and connecting them with one another, 
history is simply indispensable. In spite of the 
specialising tendency of the present day, I think 
that a general outline is rather what is wanted, at 
any rate for purposes of reference, by the archaeo- 
logical student. But I want to mention a practical 
desideratum for the archaeologist—a good chrono- 
logy. I pass to Architecture—by far the most 
attractive branch of archaeology. As to general 
literature on this subject, there are now several 
good handbooks. ‘There is still needed a general 
statement, in a handy form, of the plan of build- 
ings usually adopted by this or that order of 
monastic or other religious persons in the middle 
ages. Again, the working out of some possible 
mechanical contrivance, by which what workmen 
call the “‘ templet’’ of a series of mouldings could 
be rapidly taken down on paper, would be a great 
boon. Under the general subject of Antiquities 
I have one word on inscriptions. ‘The time is past 
when vague settings down of the observer's inter- 





pretation can suffice. We must have each letter, 
each space where a letter might have been, and the 
relative position of each mark or blank, recorded. 
And here is another desideratum for the practical 
archaeologist. Wanted, a portable material which 
will adapt itself readily to the surface of an in- 
scribed stone, which will retain the impression 
when detached, and become fairly rigid in a 
moderately short time. Casts are a matter of con- 
siderable time, and should only be made by a 
skilled artisan. As to the means of saving from 
destruction a threatened monument not yet in- 
cluded in General Pitt-Rivers’s list, the owner 
should be bought or flattered—and perhaps this is 
best done through the intervention of the Society 
of Antiquaries, but not hectored or told that he is 
a trustee. To avert the artistic tastes of ’Arry; 
when possible and proper, the removal of the 
monument into a church seems far the best 
measure. When you can only have the temple of 
nature, a very ingenious method was suggested to 
me indirectly by a recent address of the Bishop of 
Carlisle. Put up a new monument like the old 
one — but, of course, better —and ’Arry will 
generally expend his energies upon that. Two 
last practical hints:—Let no collector, private 
or public, even omit to record, by label, 
where the object comes from. Probably its whole 
historical value turns on the preservation of that 
fact. This need not be ‘in plain figures,’’ but 
the fact chould be preserved in some ascertainable 
private note. As to public collections, the label- 
ling being assumed, the arrangement is every- 
thing. That we have far too little space was told 
you by your late president; but we shall shortly have 
much less, on account of the valuable bequest 
recently made us by Mr. Foster. Yet want of 
room may be in part remedied by a good catalogue, 
and a catalogue is now nearly completed by Baron 
von Hiigel.—Mr. J. W. Clark read a paper on 
some chained libraries, of the existence of which 
he had become aware since he wrote his Essay on 
College Libraries in the Architectural History of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge (vol. iii., pp. 
387—471). After an introduction on the system 
of chaining in general, illustrated by a model, he 
described the following libraries. (1) At Cesena 
in North Italy there is a library built by Domenico 
Malatesta Novello in 1452. It is 139 feet long, by 
35 feet broad, divided into three aisles by two 
rows of ten fluted columns. There are twenty- 
nine bookcases on each side of the room. In their 
general arrangement they resemble thuse in the 
Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence, designed 73 
years later by Michael Angelo; but they are much 
plainer. Each is about 10 feet long by 4 feet high, 
and 3 feet wide. All the books are chained, but 
on a system slightly different from that at Florence. 
There the bar to which the chains are attached is 
hidden away beneath the desk. At Cesena it is in 
full view, carried on massive iron rings screwed 
into the end of the bookcase. The bar is locked 
by means of a hasp attached to the middle upright, 
which divides the case in half. As at Florence the 
books, when not in use, are laid on their sides on 
a shelf about a foot below the desk. The chains 
are of an unusual form, each link (about 2} in. long) 
consisting of a solid central portion with a ring at 
each end. The paper was illustrated with some 
beautiful photographs taken by Dr. Hardcastle. 
(2) The existence of a number of chained books 
in the Grammar School, Guildford, has lately been 
made known by Mr. G. C. Williamson. A letter 
addressed by him to The West Surrey Times, Decem- 
ber 27, 1890, gives a history of the library. It 
was founded by John Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich 
1560—1575, who bequeathed certain books to the 
school. He died in 1575; but the books did not 
reach Guildford for some years, and the library was 
not arranged until 1586. The books were then 
chained. During the seventeenth century the library 
was increased by gifts from various persons, 
especially from Archbishop Abbott. A New Testa- 
ment, printed at Paris in 1632, given by him, still 
bears its chain. In the course of the last cen- 
tury the books were little cared for, and removed 
from the room in which they had been placed at 
first. Finally the very existence of the few that 
remained was forgotten, until they came to light 
in the course of some recent alterations. A chain 
was exhibited. It is of hammered iron, 42 in, 
long, composed of 18 links, with the swivel at one 
end. The links are longer than those at Hereford 
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(figured Arch. Hist. ut supra, p. 422), and the 
swivel quite different in design. (3) At Wells 
Cathedral the library occupies part of a room over 
the east walk of the cloister, entered by a circular 
staircase from the south transept. There is a 
tradition that it was fitted up as a library in 1472. 
Passages were quoted from the MS. Catalogue to 
show that the library was arranged as we see it 
now by Robert Creighton, Dean of Wells 1660— 
1670, and Bishop of Bath and Wells 1670-—-1672, 
with the assistance of Dr. Richard Busby and Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, who succeeded Creighton as Dean. There 
are eight bookcases, of plain unpainted deal, stand- 
ing at right angles to the wall between the windows ; 
and between each pair of these, under the windows, 
are seats of the same material. The cases have 
desks, and the whole apparatus for chaining is com- 
plete. They resemble exactly those in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford (figured Arch. 
Hist. ut supra, p. 443). A good many chains are 
lying about in the library; but the books show 
few signs of having ever been chained. It was 
suggested that the chains may belong to the 
library of 1472, and that Dr. Bathurst, to whom 
the particular type of bookcase used may be attri- 
buted, intended to have the gifts of himself and 
his friends chained, but that the work was never 
carried out. 





AxtstoTetiaAn Socrery.—(Jfonday, Nov. 2.) 


Suapworrn H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.— The president delivered his inaugural 
address on ‘* Matter.’ Though the present 
subject is ‘‘ Matter’? as it is understood by the 
plain man and the physicist, as well as by the 
philosopher, the treatment of it must on this 
occasion be philosophical, not simply scientific. 
If real matter is at one pole of the orbis philosophis 
notus, consciousness is at the other. Of the reality 
of matter there is no doubt, except such as may be 
thrown upon it by assuming the reality of mind. 
But without entering on this question, the reality 
of matter is here taken for granted, in the ordinary 
sense above mentioned. Approaching it from the 
side of consciousness, that is, from what we know 
of it, we find that, in the first instance, matter is 
a percept, something perceived, or belonging as a 
part to consciousness as a whole. This we may 
call Percept-Matter. From this we infer, by 
processes which cannot now be described in detail, 
the reality of the matter which is so perceived, 
that is, of real matter in the ordinary sense. Each 
of these two aspects of matter has its own analysis. 
Percept-Matter is analysable into perceptions of 
sight and touch, and consists of their combination. 
Real- Matter is analysable, in the way indicated by 
Newton in the definitions of the Principia, into 
coherent and resistant occupancy of space, involv- 
ing the existence of ris insita or vis inertiae in 
every portion, however minute, of the space so 
occupied. It may accordingly be defined as adverse 
and active ocenpancy of space. Passing over one 
main branch of the subject— namely, matter 
considered as the real condition upon which con- 
sciousness depends for its existence in individuals, 
under which head would fall the distinction 
between its so-called primary and secondary quali- 
ties—we come to the great question of the genesis 
of matter, including those of its eternity and 
infinity. From the fact that we discern a duality, 
or plurality, of parts of space, in that space- 
occupancy which we call matter, we infer (1) that 
it requires a finite minimum, or finite minime, of 
space in order to exist at all; (2) that there must 
be some real though unknown conditions of the 
coherence ad intra of every one of those minima ; 
and (3) that there was a time when no real matter 
existed, but only some real conditions of it, the 
nature of which we have no means of positively 
ascertaining. It may also be inferred from these 
and other considerations that matter is not infinite 
in extension, does not occupy infinite space. When 
we conceive it as generatea, we must conceive it 
as gencrated in some particular form, since other- 
wise it would be an unformed /y/, not corre- 
sponding to the physicist’s conception of it as a 
reality. On the other hand, there is nothing to 
show that it will not exist through infinite time, 
or be cternal so far as the future is concerned, 
always supposing that no unknown real conditions, 
such as those to which it owes its genesis, should 
operate to limit its duration. 





FINE ART. 


A SUMMARY OF RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH IN ANCIENT GREECE, 


Chronigues @ Orient; documents sur les 
fouilles et découvertes dans lOrient 
Hellénique. Par Salomon Reinach. 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot.) 

Aut students of Greek antiquity should be 

familiar with the Chroniques which M. 

Reinach has, during the last eight years, 

contributed to the Revue <Archéologique. 

Should anyone be unacquainted with them, 

he might be misled by the title of this 

work; he will look in vain for ‘“‘ Chine” 
in the Index between “chien ” and ‘‘ Chios,” 
and he will find only one reference to Baby- 
lonia. The Chroniques deal exclusively with 
the Hellenic East. M. Reinach has not 
been content to feel and deplore the limits 
imposed on study by the enormous and ever 
increasing mass of unarranged and un- 
digested material. He has, on the one 
hand, in his manuals (Januel de Philologie 

Classique, 1883-4, Traité Wd Epigraphie 

Grecque, 1885), and in his admirable Biblio- 

theque des Monuments Figurés, set himself 

the task of codifying the old material. As 
an author of handbooks, perhaps still more 
as an independent enquirer, he has felt 

(what those who use even the best hand- 

books should always feel) that they are in 

as constant need of revision as almanacs 
or directories. Frequent new editions of 
archaeological handbooks are unfortunately 
prohibited by the smallness of their circula- 
tion as compared with that of physiological 
or medical works. Such a work as this 

is the next best thing. It has been M. 

Reinach’s chief object to give in each of the 

Chroniques that he here collects a summary 

of the published results of research in, and 

in regard to, every part of the Greek world. 

He has done all he could, and no one could 

have done more, to make his survey com- 

plete; and the present publication of the 

Chroniques for the last eight very eventful 

years, with an admirable index, is therefore 

a necessary book of reference for the classical 

scholar. Unless he has made a private 

Chronique of his own, he will not otherwise 

be able to keep up to date such standard 

works as Liwy’s Jnschriften der Gr. Bildhauer, 

Kirchhoff’s Grieschische Alphabet, or Reinach’s 

own Zraité @ Epigraphie. How much amend- 

ment the last would have to undergo may 
be seen by a reference to ‘‘ Alphabet,” 

“‘ Décrets,” ‘Calendrier,’ <&c., in this 

index. 

The Chroniques, thus viewed as a summary 
of published results, are distinguished from 
other competitors by their wide range, by 
many free and very welcome gifts (such as 
bibliographies of Greek islands, and ex- 
tracts from almost unknown books of 
travel), and by a lively and individual 
presentment, wonderfully constant con- 
sidering the diversity of subjects. M. 
Reinach, in originally starting them, had 
however, a different ideal in view, an ideal 
which may still be realised. He desired 
to make them a centre to which immediate 
reports of discoveries might be sent from all 
the Greek world. He had personal relations 
with the leading Turkish authorities in 
matters of antiquity, and he hoped that 





these relations might be developed and ex- 
tended. We find here a certain amount of 
valuable personally communicated informa- 
tion—Prof. Ramsay’s letters, always perhaps 
containing something which has not yet 
found its place elsewhere; numerous new 
inscriptions from Thasos, and some from 
other parts. But there is only enough to 
make us want more. Greece can look after 
itself. We have there the Greek Archaco- 
logical Society and its monthly AéArwy», 
which is admirably conducted, and may be 
trusted, I hope, to index itself like the 
Roman municipal Bulletino. We have the 
vigilant schools of four nations. In Turkey 
things are widely different. The passion 
for antiquity which rages in Greece has 
infected the Turkish Greeks also. There are 
in every Greek island and village interested 
and observant persons. The progress of 
chance discovery goes on. But Athenian 
archaeologists shut their eyes to the Greece 
beyond the frontier, and the foreign schools 
in Athens have never conceived the idea of 
establishing an international branch in 
Smyrna which could seli old lamps for new. 
Thus much of value is inevitably lost. Itis 
beyond the power of any one man to put 
himself in contact with local antiquaries 
all over European and Asiatic Turkey; but, 
nevertheless, I hope to see this feature of 
the Chroniques further developed. English 
visitors to the Turkish coasts should certainly 
assist by communicating to M. Reinach any 
information that reaches them. 

One suggestion I would make. Perhaps 
where we receive so much it is graceless to 
demand more; but the geographical arrange- 
ment of the Chroniques has always appeared 
to me to invite a systematic (and not 
occasional) inclusion of numismatics. There 
is, I believe, no corresponding publication 
specially dealing with coins. 

It is to be hoped that all those whose 
labour is lightened by this work will take 
to heart, and attempt to enforce, the per- 
sistent protests of its author against abuses 
by which his own labour and theirs are 
aggravated. So far as they concern the 
absurd laws relating to antiquities in Greece 
and Turkey, I fear that there are few 
readers who will be able to do more than 
echo them ; but the protests against expen- 
sive publications in folio, against the pub- 
lication of inscriptions, &c., in periodicals 
where no one would think of looking for 
them, are not addressed to the deaf or the im- 
potent and should prove effectual. As 
regards the Asiatic terracotta groups, M. 
Reinach has, so far as he could, put the dots 
on his i’s. A case containing some of them 
was confiscated at the Piraeus: these were 
pronounced officially to be forgeries: the 
consigner was known to the authorities: 
they should have instituted enquiries with 
a view to prosecuting him. Then the air 
would have been cleared, and the necropolis 
which yields them would perhaps have been 
exhausted. W. R. Parton. 








THE NEW CHARTER OF THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 


Tue supplementary charter, for which the 
Royal Scottish Academy applied so long ago, 





with the view of increasing the powers con- 
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ferred by the original charter of 1838, passed 
the Privy Council on the 24th of September 
last, and has now received the signature of 
Her Majesty and of the Secretary for Scotland. 

All existing rights are scrupulously protected : 
but, among the fresh provisions of this charter, 
the following may be mentioned :— 

It is enacted that all such Academicians and 
Associates as may hereafter be elected shall 
forfeit their interest in the pension fund by an 
unbroken residence of four years out of Scot- 
land. Though they retain their style of 
R. 8. A. or R. A., their places are to be supplied 
by fresh elections; but, in the case of their 
return, they are, upon the first vacancy, to 
be again enrolled among the participating 
members. 

The Associates will, in the future, be un- 
limited in number, though only twenty of 
them—as formerly—may participate in the 
pension fund. They are to be nominated for 
election, instead of making written application 
for the honour as hitherto has been the case; 
and it is enacted that they shall be admitted 
to a specified share in the administration of 
the Academy. 

It can hardly be doubted that the provisions 
above indicated are in the direction of progress 
and additional usefulness ; and, in partic- 
ular, the great increase, since the original 
charter was granted, in the number of artists 
practising in Scotland has distinctly demanded 
an extension of the limits of the national 
Academy, in order to make that body truly and 
comprehensively representative of every worthy 
phase of Scottish art. 

The unlimited powers for the election of 
Associates now granted have, indeed, their 
possible dangers. They may be abused by 
nepotism, nay, even by the action of that mere 
kindliness and easy good-nature which is some- 
times the deadliest error. But if the Scottish 
Academy only remains true to its best tra- 
ditions, and exercises its fresh authority with 
high-minded, even-handed justice—justice un- 
tempered with mercy—nothing but good can 
follow. 

Judging from the published synopsis, the 
new charter is less distinct than might have 
been desired upon one point—viz., as to the 
exact proportion of annual income that is to be 
devoted to art instruction. We shall look to 
the complete text of the charter for more 
specific information regarding this matter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. FUHMRER’S EXCAVATIONS AT MATHURA, 


Muzaffarnagar, North-West Provinces, India : 
Oct. 4, 1891. 

On various occasions the ACADEMY has given 
most interesting information as to the results 
of Dr. Fiihrer’s exploration of the Buddhist and 
Jain sites at Mathur’ (Muttra). His further pro- 
gress is hampered by want of funds. He esti- 
mates that the small sum of Rs. 6000, or about 
£420, would enable him ‘to do Mathura 
thoroughly,” and appeals to me forhelp. May 
I ask you to be good enough to give me space 
to print the following letter ? 

- : “‘Lucknow Museum. 

- My DEAR Mr. Surru, 

“‘T have finished the excavation of the Kankali 
Tila at Mathura, but there are still many others 
which have never been touched, or but slightly 
searched. lor instance, the Katra mound would 
yield very ancient documents of the Bhigavatas, 
and the Sitala ghasi mound ancient Jaina works, 
like the Kankili Tila. The Chaubira and Chau- 
rast mounds have only been slightly excavated, 
and would give up many other valuable docu- 
ments. 

“According to my calculations, a sum of 
Rs. 6000 would ed required to "do Mathura 





thoroughly within three years, each year re- 
quiring Rs. 2000 
**T received the following sums from govern- 
ment : 
1888-1889, from Public Works Dept. ... Rs. 600 
1889-1890 a mo “ wa 
. »» Mathura Municipality 250 
1890-1891 », Public Works Dept.... 800 
” », Lucknow Museum 
Committee - 400 


” 





Rs. 2750 





These grants were all very small; and I might 
have done much more, if I had had more money 
at my disposal. 

“*T think some antiquarian societies at home 
might be induced to contribute some small sums 
towards the exploration of ancient Mathura. 

** T should feel much obliged to you if you could 
help me in the matter. 

** Yours very sincerely, 
A. Fturer.”’ 

If, Sir, you are willing to undertake to 
receive contributions, I shall have much plea- 
sure in opening the list with a subscription of 
£5. I may add that I have advised the govern- 
ment of these provinces to concentrate its 
archaeological energy on Mathura. 

VincENT A. SMITH. 








THE CHESTER PIGS OF LEAD. 
Oxford: Nov. 6, 1891. 

I am very sorry to differ from my friend Mr. 
Haverfield, but I may explain that my convic- 
tion has been deliberately formed : I have 
looked at the pigs on two different occasions, 
and on the last of them I was aware that Mr. 
Haverfield adhered to the old reading, so that 
I tested his view and mine as carefully as I 
could. We must, therefore, agree to differ until, 
as he says, further evidence appears. 

In my first letter I ought to have said, in 
reference to the visit of the Cambrians to the 
Grosvenor Museum, that the first to read 
Deceangl was Archdeacon Thomas; also that 
the boundaries of Tegeing] have been the sub- 
ject of a learned correspondence published in 
the Archaeologia Cambrensis. The writers were 
Mr. Phillimore and Mr. Edward Owen. 

J. Ruys. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. GEorGE O. ReErp, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (not to be confounded with the 
new president), has been commissioned by 
the Queen to paint a memorial picture of 
the Baptism Ceremonial at Balmoral of the 
child of the Prince and Princess of Battenberg. 
Mr. Reid, we doubt not, is excellently qualified 
for the task and worthy of the honour. His 
faculty for composition, for the effective group- 
ing of human figures in dramatic action, has 
been evinced by many little genre subjects, and 
found large scope in the ‘ Voltaire” picture 
recently exhibited at Burlington House. 


THE statement, by a contemporary, that ‘‘ it is 
proposed to have an exhibition in Edinburgh 
of the works of the late Sir William Fettes 
Douglas,” is—we believe—not strictly accurate. 
We understand that there is no question 
of an independent gathering of the works 
of the late president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy ; but it is hoped that a selection of his 
finest productions may find a place in the annual 
exhibition, which wili open next month, and 
not, as formerly, in February. Owners of 
paintings by the artist, important from size or 
quality, are invited to communicate with the 
secretary on the subject. 

THE exhibitions to open next week are—a 


series of water-colour drawings by Mr. Walter 
W. May, entitled ‘‘ On the Fjords of Norway,” 





at Messrs. Buck & Reid’s Gallery, in New 
Bond-street ; and Mr. Mendoza’s ninth annual 
show of work in black and white at the St. 
James’s Gallery, King-street. 


Messrs. Howett & JAMES will also open 
next week, in Regent-street, their seventh 
annual exhibition of antique lace, embroideries, 
brocades, &c., chiefly from Spain and Italy. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Gustave Schlumberger exhibited 
a relic which has a curious history. It is the 
fragment of a left parietal bone, enclosed in 
a plaque of silver, which is incised with the 
figure and the name (in Greek letters) of Saint 
Akindynos, who was martyred at Nicomedia in 
the reign of Diocletian. In 1200, this relic was 
preserved at Constantinople in the church of 
Saints Cosmo and Damian ; for it is mentioned as 
being there at that time bya Russian pilgrim, the 
archbishop of Novgorod. Four years later 
Constantinople was sacked by the returning 
crusaders, and this relic was _ presented 
to the abbey of Rosiéres, in the Jura. An 
inventory of the treasures of this abbey, made 
in 1714, mentions both the bone and its silver 
setting. In 1791, when all the treasures of the 
abbey were dispersed, the relic disappeared. 
But quite recently, the Abbé Guichard, while 
making some archaeological excavations at 
Grozon, near Rosi¢res, found the bone of Saint 
Akindynos, still enclosed within its silver plaque, 
in a heap of wood-ashes left by some salt- 
workers. 


THe address which Mr. William Morris 
delivered at the opening of the collection of 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures at Birmingham, on 
October 2, has now been published as a penny 
pamphlet (Birmingham : Osborne). 











THE STAGE. 


MELODRAMA IN HIGH PLACES, 


Last Saturday’s production at the St. James’s 
Theatre — ‘‘ Lord Anerley,” by Mr. H. 
Hamilton and the late Mr. Mark Quinton— 
turns out to be good, honest, unadulterated 
melodrama. ‘‘Good” melodrama may be 
produced at the Adelphi; ‘ honest” at the 
Princess’s ; but ‘‘ unadulterated,” I suppose, 
at neither. Such is theatrical degeneracy ! 
It has been given to Mr. George Alexander, 
in his capacity of actor-manager, to be 
bolder than they of the Princess’s or they 
of the Adelphi. He has returned to the 
fashions of the ancient days—fashions, it is 
true, which at the Haymarket, and perhaps 
elsewhere, are somewhat apt to re-appear, 
though all the world does not readily recog- 
nise them—and he has given us a play of 
amazing, not to say baffling, intricacy ; a 
play which strains our attention and per- 
haps our powers of belief; a play whose 
effects are essentially theatrical and not 
literary. He has himself a good part in it, 
and is seen to advantage ; and, under these 
conditions, the curious may ask themselves 
a question which they may not find it so 
very easy to answer—Has the play been 
produced because it afforded to the young 
actor-manager a good opportunity; or 
because he imagined that from the com- 
mercial point of view it was a hopeful 
speculation ; or because, with so much tall 
about “literature” at the theatre and the 
rights of authors to be interpreted in their 
own way—their all-importance, in fact—it 
was desirable to prove that a play might 
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succeed in which the author’s part was 
limited almost to the exercise of the humble 
function of interesting the audience in a 
plot, and of providing material for the 
benefit of the actor? Whichever of 
these reasons may have been the potent 
one —and I assume, in a measure, the 
existence of all three—‘ Lord Anerley” 
has been produced ; a public, not particularly 
exacting, has applauded it; it may have a 
certain run. But the dialogue is not deeply 
interesting, and the action of the characters 
will not stand analysis. Melodrama, of the 
old and simple-minded sort, I say again— 
good, honest, and unadulterated — these 
things die hard. 

Mr. Alexander himself supports the 
character of the hero—one Rupert Lee. 
He is a weak person, who is the subject of 
many adventures. He is very skilfully 
played. Mr. Nutcombe Gould acts and 
looks well as a somewhat aged nobleman ; 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier is a villain of the 
unmistakable and ‘uncompromising sort ; 
Mr. B. Webster, as a youthful lover, affords 
the piece what is called ‘comic relief.” 
Miss Marion Terry is, as usual, earnest and 
pathetic, as well as experienced ; and Miss 
Kingston, as a Spanish dancer, approves 
herself at least a realist in art. That the 
players were accepted is no matter of sur- 
prise, for their performance was in all cases 
adequate; but that the characters they 
represented should have received a welcome 
confirms me in the possession of an opti- 
mistic faith which I have long cherished— 
yes, indeed, there is a good deal of naiveté 
still left, somewhere or other, in this London 
Town. 

Freprerick WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. James Mortimer’s brightly written and 
smartly played ‘‘Gloriana,” brought out on 
Tuesday at the Globe, bids fair to be success- 
ful. It is a farce not dependent for its interest 
wholly upon boisterous action. The dialogue 
counts for something; and that the piece has 
other merits may fairly be assumed when it is 
remembered, not so much that it is an adapta- 
tion of MM. Chivot and Duru’s ‘‘Le Truc 
d’ Arthur,” as that the successful modern pro- 
duction just named is itself an adaptation of a 
French classic—Marivaux’s ‘‘ Jeu de ? Amour et 
du Hasard.”’ The English piece is funny, and it 
probably does not aim to be anything more. The 
audience finds it not difficult to laugh. In this 
process no one is of more assistance to it than 
Mr. Harry Paulton. Mr. Lestocq and Mr. 
W. H. Vernon lend excellent aid. There is 
a more or less comic study by Miss Cowell, and 
Miss Florence West plays always with a certain 
style and womanliness. 


WE regret to hear that Miss Winifred Emery 
has been ordered a long rest. Miss Emery will 
possibly spend a portion of the winter in the 
Engadine. She gives up her part in the new 
piece at the Avenue to Miss Maud Millett, who 
has lately been the object of many tributes at 
Cambridge, and whom everyone will be glad 
to see again in London. 


Mr. DAvEenrort ADAMs’s latest little book— 
With Poet and Player (Elliot Stock)—is a col- 
lection, in dainty form, of many short and 
graceful and suggestive essays which this 
popular writer has furnished to the “ higher,” 
which is not necessarily the “ newer,” journal- 
ism. Mr. Adams is at home with many subjects 





—we are sure he will not die without producing 
a cookery book in emulation of Mr. Theodore 
Child, a brother wit, and the late Mr. Dallas. 
A connoisseur has not said his last word—he 
has not, we consider, discharged his duty— 
until he has pronounced upon the things of the 
kitchen and the table, and added an opinion 
upon the art of the chef to an opinion upon the 
plastic and other minor arts. But meanwhile— 
during such time as the inevitable may be 
delayed—we are glad to receive Mr. Davenport 
Adams’s contributions to pure literature. [ith 
Poet and Player shows not only much reading 
and admirable taste, but the qualities of re- 
flectiveness and of happy expression. Indeed, 
our only complaint is that every essay is too 
short. The writer touches and does not probe. 
Penetration, in the truer sense, we are far from 
denying him, for that is obviously not so much 
an affair of length of treatment as of quality of 
vision. In that better sense, Mr. Adams does 
** penetrate,” because he is sympathetic and 
understands. ‘ Goethe in England,” ‘‘ English 
Characters,” and ‘‘ The Poetry of Patriotism” 
are subjects on which we find him at his 
happiest. In the present volume the stage 
themes, strictly speaking, are not very numer- 
ous, though the author is amusing on ‘“ The 
Stage Rustic,” and has a suggestive paper on 
‘**Botany on the Boards.”’ May we mention, 
last of all, ‘‘ The Literature of Salad?” Itisas 
fresh as is that green thing—the “cos lettuce,” 
or romaine, as the French call it—which is the 
best foundation for the dish of which the essay 
treats. This it is, perhaps, which gives us our 
hopes as to what Mr. Davenport Adams-—who 
understands many subjects, and writes on them 
always with so pleasant and light a touch— 
may yet do for us in the way of an addition to 
the literature of la haute cuisine. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


MENDELSSOHN’S pianoforte Concerto in G minor 
is not often heard now-a-days, and it must be 
confessed that it bears traces of a somewhat 
remote past. Mlle. Janotha, however, the 
interpretess, at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday, was at her best, especially in the 
brilliant finale, and received a double recall. 
She also played the lively ‘‘ Wedding Cake” 
Valse of Saint-Saéns. The programme included 
Mozart’s delightful little romance from a 
serenade for strings only, and Beethoven’s 
“Leonora” No. 1, or, as it should more 
properly be called, No. 3. The principal in- 
strumental work of the afternoon was, however, 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. The per- 
formance was a magnificent one, and at the 
close Mr. Manns received quite an ovation. 
Berlioz’s Symphony, with its gorgeously painted 
scenes, needs a first-class rendering to produce 
any effect. An imperfect performance of some 
works half spoils them; with Berlioz, as indeed 
with Chopin, any shortcomings seem to present 
their tone-pictures in a totally false light. 
Miss Macintyre was much —— for her 
rendering of the ‘“‘ Senta” Ballad, and Goring 
Thomas’s graceful ‘‘ Summer Night.” 

M. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, was leader 
at the Monday Popular Concert. The perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Quartet in D (Op. 44, 
No. 1) was marked by great refinement and 
also vigour. M. Ysaye’s tone was faultless. 
It must be difficult for an artist of such 
individuality to excel as an ensemble player—to 
be comrade rather than king; and there was 
just a touch of the solo player about his read- 
ing. He was afterwards heard in Bach’s 
Sarabande and Gigue from the Sonata in D 
minor, which he interpreted with purity of 
tone, and with emotional as well as intellectual 





power. He was encored. M. Schénberger 
played two (Nos. 6 and 7) of Schumann’s 
**Novelletten”” with great skill, though not 
with sufficient earnestness. The same thing 
was noticeable in the Schumann’s ‘‘ Toccata,” 
which he gave by way of encore: the 
technical difficulties seemed to overcloud the 
composer’s soul. A pianoforte Quartet in 
G minor (Op. 45), by M. Gabriel Fauré, 
who ranks among the prominent French 
musicians of the day, was heard for the first 
time. The opening Allegro is one of consider- 
able interest; the thematic workings are ex- 
ceedingly clever, but the music is somewhat 
too restless in character. The second move- 
ment, a kind of Scherzo, is lively, though dry. 
The Adagio is diffuse and the principal theme 
unsatisfactory. The composer has something to 
say, but the mood is not sufficiently definite. 
The Finale has plenty of vigour, but can scarcely 
be accounted attractive. Miss Fillunger sang 
“‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from ‘‘Tannhiiuser,” with 
feeling, but the middle part was too slow. 
Surely excerpts from Wagner’s operas are out 
of place at these concerts : Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, are as yet far from exhausted. Miss 
Fillunger’s second song was Schubert's 
** Zuleika,” in which she was heard to better 
advantage. Mr. Frantzen was the accompanist 
at the piano. 

Mme. Adelina Pattisang at Messrs. Harrison’s 
concert at the Albert Hall on Friday week, and, 
of course, drew an immense audience. To give 
the list of her songs, or the names and number 
of her encores, would be to tell an oft told tale. 
The prima donna was in splendid voice, and 
charmed her hearers. Her continued success 
with the public is a remarkable phenomenon, 
but from a purely musical point of view is not 
of special interest. Some go to hear her to re- 
vive past memories, some because it is the 
fashion, and some because they are young and 
have not heard her before. No vocalist, Jenny 
Lind excepted, has enjoyed such popularity. 

The annual performance of ‘‘ The Messiah” 
in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of 
Musicians took place at Westminster Abbey on 
Wednesday evening, and, as usual, so good a 
cause and so popular an Oratorio drew a large 
audience. The vocalists were Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Barton 
M’Guckin, Watkin Mills, and Santley ; and they 
all sang remarkably well. Mr. Santley was 
in unusually good jvoice. The chorus was not 
strong, but good in some of the choruses. 
Dr. Bridge conducted. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tne performance of ‘ Lohengrin” at Covent 
Garden last Saturday evening was by no means 
a successful one. Mr. Scovel sent a message at 
the last moment to say that he could not 
appear, and the title-role was taken by a 
Canadian tenor, Mr. Hedmondt; and, under 
the circumstances, it may easily be supposed 
that the Lohengrin music was not all that could 
be desired. Mr. Hedmondt is, however, an 
intelligent singer. Mlle. Martin was unsympa- 
thetic as Elsa, but Mlle. de Spagni played the 
part of Ortrud with considerable dramatic 
power. The chorus, especially in the first act, 
was not at its best. M. Jehin conducted in an 
able manner. 

WE have received the programme of the 
Westminster Orchestral Society, which is now 
in the seventh year of its existence. It is pro- 
posed to have three concerts during the coming 
season—in December, March, and May—at each 
of which prominence will be given to works by 
British composers ; and at the December con- 
cert Mozart’s centenary will be specially re- 
membered. 
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A. D. INNES 


& COS PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY C. R. COLERIDGE, AUTHOR OF “JACK O’LANTHORN.” 


AMETHYST: the Story of a Beauty. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


“Is distinctly a clever novel. The Haredale household, with the three younger sisters, who have studied the searay side of life, while Amethyst has been working at her books, is very 
well and amusingly drawn. The book is full of clever, quick, incisive character sketching.”’—Saturday Review. . 

“The writer can tell a story well. ‘old with a high degree of nervous power and remarkable temperateness as regards expression of religious views.””— Academy. 

“The writer’s ability is manifest. Her story is cleverly managed and true to the life depicted—lightly and brightly written, and the characters are well drawn.”-—Axnti-Jacobin. 


*‘ Amethyst herself is very charming.” — Manchester Guardian. 


BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, 


MR. ZINZAN of BATH; or, Seen in an Old Mirror. 


AUTHOR OF “KINSFOLK,” &c. 


Illustrated. 4to, 6s. 


“ The little sketches of Old Bath are extremely pretty and well drawn. An agreeable little tale. Dolly Chesney is a pretty, attractive figure. The book will probably become popular 
among the many friends and patients of ‘ The Bath,’ and in its popularity the illustrations may claim a large share.”—Saturday Review. 
“The author has caught the tone of a hundred and fifty years ago so completely as to have been caught by it. The novel is no mere study of characters, but has plenty of incident grave 


and gay.”’—A nti-Jacobin, 


“ This is a very prettily got up and illustrated book, and it gives an excellent picture of Bath in the palmy days of Beau Nash and George IT.”—G'wardian. 


‘Mary Deane’s delightful novel.’’—Scotsman, 


“The story of a Hampshire belle’s first season in Bath in the reign of Beau Nash, charmingly told. The illustrations are good, but no better than the word pictures of the old city in its 


sprightliest days.”— Bookman, 





NEW BOOKS. 
BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. With Illustrations. Large 


crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. _ 
Among the many subjects treated of are ‘‘ Church Building Legends,”’ “‘ Curious Church 
Traditions,” ‘‘ Strange Stories and Tales of Wonder,” ‘* The Church Porch,” ‘ Church Disci- 
pline,” ‘‘Church Pigeons’ Houses,” ‘ Bells and Belfries,” ‘*Churchwardens and Parish 
Clerks,” “* Church Wells,’ ‘* Acoustic Jars,” and “Rights of Sanctuary.” 
“Many curious facts and fancies, quaint legends and odd superstitions have been brought 
together by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. 


Yar ee og knowledge, and on a subject on which he is peculiarly well qualified to 
speak.” —Speaker. 


BY THE REV. CANON |. GREGORY SMITH. 
THE RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. Large crown 


ii BY THE REV. CANON JELF. 
MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. Crown 8vo, is. 


NEW STORIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE MORI,” &C. 
LILIAN and LILI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“A capital study of a French girl sent over from Dieppe to spend the summer with an invalid 
cousin in an old sea-girt house in the North. Her practical qualities, her good heart, and 
rather second-rate nature, are amusingly brought out.””—Saturday Review. 

BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF “RUBY’S CHOICE.” 
RAFFAN’S FOLK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘* A pleasant little volume.””—Speaker. 
“It is written with great taste and is full of well-painted scenes.”’— Observer. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
THE PRINCE’S WHIM, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY MARY BATHURST DEANE. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS. New and Cheaper Edition. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP-CAT.” 
PRIS. Crown 8vo, is. 
BY FRANCES CROMPTON. 
FRIDAY’S CHILD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
BY M. E. POOLE (MRS. HENRY SANDFORD). 
PAMELA’S BEQUEST. New and Cheap Edition, crown vo, 


cloth, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 





THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 


Under this title the Publishers beg to announce that they will issue a Select Series of Books, 
uniform in style, binding, and price. ‘The First Volumes of the Series are— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADDIE.” 
TIP CAT. 


Caldecott. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown | 


ne BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. _ 
A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 


Crown S¥0, 32. BY CG. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O’ LANTHORN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


He is to be congratulated on having written an entertaining 


New Edition, with Frontispiece by Randolph | 


| SELECTED STORY BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
BY E. N. LEIGH FRY. 
SHREDS and PATCHES. Illustrated, 5s. 


“The children are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction for a long 
time. Altogether, ‘ Shreds and Patches’ is a good bit of work.”—Spectator. “ 

‘* The author has a thorough knowledge of little people’s literary needs ...Will give great 
pleasure to many young readers, which will be shared by some of their elders.’’—Morning Post. 
| “The prettily bound and pleasantly illustrated stories in ‘Shreds and Patches’ will delight 
the children for whom they are written. They are bright and natural relations of every-day 
| occurrences. The talk is the talk of children, and the life is child life, which cannot often be 
said of these things in children’s books.” — Academy. 


BY FRANCES M. PEARD. 
/MADEMOISELLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“* One of the pleasantest studies of family life that even this agreeable writer has published 
....As carefully written as it is agreeable.” —Spectator, 
** Mademoiselle’ is a pleasing character. Her kindness toward the other and lowlier 
heroine, the pluck and patriotism she shows throughout the book, her noble and gentle 
character, win a reader’s affection.”’—Speaker. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TIP-CAT.” 
LIL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY C. R. COLERIDGE AND M. BRAMSTON. 
TRUTH with HONOUR. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 


‘“* A most effective story, worthy of the two distinguished writers who have combined to 


produce it.’’—Spectator. BY STELLA AUSTIN. 
LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PAUL’S FRIEND. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by S. B. 
GATES. 


s BY ALICE WEBER. 
ANGELA: a Sketch. to, parchment wrapper. With Illus- 
trations by T. Pym. 2s. 6d. 


“A pretty story. Miss Weber paints her characters with a skilful and delicate hand. The 
book is a study, and certainly an interesting one.”—Spectator. 


IN the SPRING-TIME. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Ts an advance on that most delicate study, ‘ Angela.’ Miss Weber has not a superior, she 
has hardly a rival in the particular walk of fiction which she has selected for herself.” 
“Tt is a delightful study of girl-life.”— Athenaeum. [ Spectator. 


LEAL SOUVENIR. Crown vo, 5s. 


“ Leal Souvenir’ is an excellent book, well-written, and artistically finished.” —Specitor. 


BY J. A. LEFROY. 
MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. With Illustration. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
“We are obliged to the author for allowing us to make her acyuaintance.”’—Spectautor. 
* The book is charming.” —Literary Churchman. 


WINGS without FEATHERS. [ cap. svo, 2s. 6d. 


*“ One of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. The hero of the 
story is a quite delightful child ; to read about, he is almost incomparable.” —Spectator, 


| THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Demy 8vo. With Frontispiece by P. Jacomb Hood. Price 2s. 

Contexts :—A Tramp’s Christmas. By G. W. Latimer.—Traveller’s Joy.—Sixteen and 
Sixty. By Anna H. Drury.—L’Epine Noble.—At Table d’Hote. By Madame Galletti di 
Cadilhac.—Yed’s Fortune.—The Pebbles of the Shore. By E. Oswald.—The Wayfaring of 
| Gluck. By the Author of “ Friday’s Child.””—Jottings from above the Clouds.—A 'I'ragedy of 
| ‘Temper. By M. Bramston.—A Travelling Ac yuaintance.—Gretchen’s Wish. By M. E. 
| Field.—I’n Callo Quies. By Edith Carrington.—A Death-bed, Revenna. By R. F. Jupp. 


| 
| 
j en 
| 


DRAWING-KOOM PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
‘THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Coysrance Mirman. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 8 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Awaver Jenner. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. ByC.M. Prevosr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 











Lonpon: A. D. INNES & CO. (late Watrer Situ & Innzs), 31 anp 32, Beprorp Street, Strap. 
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CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS com- 


piled by the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON: Vols. 1-6 for the years 1800-1863, royal 
4to, cloth (vol. 1 in half-morocco) £4 (net) ; half-morocco, £5 5s. (net). Vols. 7-8 for the 
years 1864-1873, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. (net) ; ‘half-morocco, £2 5s. (net). Single volumes, 
cloth, 20s., or half-moroce 0, 28s. (net). New Series for the years 1874-1883. : . 

| Nearly ready. 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and 


WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. RIDGEWAY, M.A., Professor of Greek, Queen’s 
College, Cork, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. [| Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. 


From .p. 664 to the EXTINCTION of the PLAGUE in 1666. By CHARLES CREIGH- 
TON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy So. { Nearly ready. 


ELEMENTARY THERMODYNAMICS. By J. 


PARKER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 93. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. 


New and Enlarged Edition. By 8. L. LONEY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES in a TREATISE 


pon ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Same Author. [in the press. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By 


E. J. ROUTH, Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Honorary Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Demy Svo, 14s. 


A TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


By E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. By 


the Rev. H. E. RYLE, M.A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University - 
Cambridge. (In the press 


THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By 


DAVIDSON, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old ~ Men Exegesis in the New w | 


College, Edinburgh. | Nearly ready. 


THE EPISTLES to TIMOTHY and mrys. 


By the Rey. A. E. HUMPHREYS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Tre = Ze, 


Cambridge. Nearly read 


‘THE NUMBER of PLATO: its Solution and 
Significance. By JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE written to 
Illustrate the EPISODE of the BAB: Makila-i-shakhs{ sayyih ki dar kaziyya~i-Bib 
navishta-ast. Edited, Translated, and Annotated, in Two Volumes, by EDWARD G. 
BROWNE, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown Svo. [Nearly ready. 

This Work, composed by order of Behé’u’llih, the present Chief of the Babi sect, comprises 

a history of that sect from its origin to the present day, together with a statement of its 

doctrines and principles. 

VOL. I. contains the Facsimile of the Original MS. 


VOL. II. contains the English Translation, illustrated by numerous Cititical and 
Historical Notes, based for the most part on hitherto unpublished documents. 


The Volumes will be sold separately. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK and 


LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANSLATION. Selected, and supplied with 
Short Notes for Beginners, by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head M: ster, and C. E. 
LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. 
Part L-—EASY. Crown Svo, 1s. 6d. [ Now ready. 


THE HISTORY of the LAW of PRESCRIPTION 


in ENGLAND. Being the Yorke Prize Essay of the University of Cambridge for 1890. 
By T. A. HERBERT, B.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 


DIGEST XIX. 2, LOCATI CONDUCTI. Trans- 


lated, with Notes, by C. i. MONRO, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN and PALES- 


TINIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Royal 8vo, 4s. 


THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (4). <A Study 


in the Text of the Old Latin Gospels. By J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Royal Svo, 3s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 








ENGLISH GILDS (‘Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1891). By F. AIDAN HIBBERT, B.A., 
St. John’s College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE 
BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS series, THE BOOK of JOSHUA. head J. S. Black, M.A. 





CICERO. 


HOLDEN, LL.D. New and Rx svised Edition, ts. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. BOOK VII. The Text Newly 


Revised and Explained, with Introduction, Summaries, Maps, and A recolla- 
tion of the British Museum MS. M. has been made for this Edition. By Rev. H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. 5s. Also in Two Parts. 5s. Part I. Introduction and Text. 
Part IL. Notes and Indexes, 


“ The pleasant anticipations with which one takes up anew edition of a classical author, 
by Dr. Holden, are amply fulfilled in the case of his Seventh Book of Thucydides. Dr. Holden’s 
admirable sc holarship and his methodical way of working have enabled him to turn out as 
comprehensive and as lucid an edition of a single book as can be found in any language.” 

Acak Mie 


MILTON'S ARCADES and COMUS. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometinns 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 


“Will secure an audience much larger than that for which it has, no doubt, been originally 
intended. It contains not only the text of ‘ Arcades’ and ‘Comus,’ and very “full notes upon 
them, but a life of Milton, and a very elaborate and interesting historical essay on ‘'The 
English Masque.’ ”—S) r 





MILTON’S ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, | 


IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. With Introduction, Mate os, and Indexes. By the 


Same Editor, 2s. 6d. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With In- 


troduction, Notes, and Indexes. By the Same Editor. (Ln the pre 





With Map. 1s. 


| PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Smith, 


M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. [ Nearly rely. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE 


TRIGONOMETRY for the USE of SCHOOLS. By E. W. ILOBSON, M.A., Fellow 
of Christ’s College, and University Lecturer in Mathematics, and C. M. JE ISSOPP, 
M.A., Fellow of Clare College. [In the press. 


EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


BOOKS I. and Il. By H. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow and former Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ls.6d. BOOKS ILL. and IV., 1s. 6d. BOOKS I.—IV., in One 


Vi olume, 3s. 


SOLUTIONS to the EXERCISES in EUCLID. 


BOOKS I.—IV. By W. W. TAYLOR, M.A. [In the press. 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. With Answers to 


the Examples. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS and DYNAMICS. 


By 8. L. LONEY, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 7s. Gd. Or in Two Parts :— 





Part I. The Elements of Statics. 4s. 6d. Part II. The Elements of Dynamics. 3s. 6d. 


Loxpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press Warenouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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